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PUBLIC LANDS. 
SPEECH OF MR. S*ITH, or S. Carona, 
In the Senate, Feb. 25, 1830. 
| Concluded from page 564. | 

I come now, Mr. President, to the subject of the Tariff, 
concerning which there exists so much anxiety, and upon 
which there depends so much interest. It has occupied a 
conspicuous place in this discussion. And I have, from the 
commencement of the debate, felt an invincible reluctance 
to approach it here. 1 should have no reluctance, but, on the 
contrary, a great dealof pleasure, were this the time and place 
suitable for that occasion. ‘The question is one of vital impor- 
tance not only to the State from which I come, but ts of vital 
importance to the whole Union. In discussing it here, and 
at this time, who am I to address? | have the honor, it is 
true, to be surrounded by the Senate of the United States, 
who will, perhaps, do me the favor to hear me. Also, the 
galleries are full of respectable citizens, who wil! probably 
give me their ordinary attention, likewise. ‘To which of 
these bodies shall I appeal for a decision, whether I am 
right or wrong! If | appeal to the Senate, they have no 
such question before them. If to the galleries, they have 
no jurisdiction to decide upon any question here. And al- 
though we are in the Senate chamber, the Senate can no 
more decide upon this question, than the merest stranger 
in the galleries. Lt is a subject, that ought not to be 
impaired by any common-place familiarity in debate, where 
a complete investigation of all its bearings cannot be attain- 
ed, and where no decision is sought for. It is lessening 
its consequence, and giving up more than half its impor- 
tance. The time is approaching, when we shall be able to 
bring it before the Senate im a different form, where it can 
be diseussed upon its merits, and che vote of the Senate 
passed upon it to a useful purpose. But, seeing the sub- 
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+ ject has beet brought before the Senate, although I do not 


imtend to go imto any thing like a general view of the ques- 
tion, I will, nevertheless, not pass it entirely unnoticed. 

This discussion, sir, has involved the consideration of two 
great political questions : whether, if a State be borne down 
by the oppressive operation of a law of the United States, the 
proper appeal from that oppressian is not to the Judiciary; 
or whether, in such a case, the State aggrieved has not a 
right to withdraw, and say to the rest of the Union, we no 
longer belong to you, because you have violated the com- 
pact with us; we have decided for ourselves that you have 
oppressed us; your laws are unconstitutional, and we will 
no longer continue a member of the Union. 

On the first portion of this subject, if it could be heard 
before the Senate as a distinct proposition, and the Senate 
had the power to decide upon it, | would give it, as far as 
I should be able, the best consideration its importance 
would demand ; but it is utterly out of the question for a 
speaker to investigate and descant upon a mere speculative 
political question, where no results are to be expected, as 
he would feel himself bound to do, were the question a real 
one, from which some solid and permanent good was to 
flow, instead of one that should yield little more than an 
opportunity to make a speech to raise his own fame. But as 
it has been the course, in this erratic flight of the Senate, 
that has drawn into its vortex any thing, and every thing, 
civil, religious, and political, as the speaker may have 
thought fit to select, and this has been selected as one 
choice subject, by those who have gone before me, I will 
offer a few unpremeditated remarks. 

For the Judges of the United States I entertain the 
highest respect, both in their judicial character, as well as 
in their individual character; and am willing to attribute 
to them as much integrity, and as much talent, as falls to 
the share of any judges, in this or any other country. But 
it seems to me that their province is limited to decisions 
between citizen and citizen, and between the United States 
and citizens, the individual States, &c. and in all cases of 
meum et tuum, their decisions are conclusive. But may not 
a distinction be taken, where a law is notoriously unconsti- 
tutional, and oppressive’ upon the whole community of a 
State: where the ground of complaint would be, that Con- 
gress had enacted a law, not only against the letter, but 
likewise against the spirit and meaning of the Constitution ; 
which law was undermining all the private rights of indi- 
viduals, as well as rights appertaining to them as the com- 
munity of a State? 

Then, sir, suppose the Court of the United States always 
to consist of seven Judges, as it now does; and suppose a 
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question upon the constitutionality of a law of the United | 
States, that had vitally affected the people of a State, in their | 


private and municipal rights, should come before these seven 
judges for their decision, and three of them should pro- 
nounce the law constitutional, and three others of the seven 
should pronounce it unconstitutional. Here the opinions 
of six of the seven are completely neniralized, and the whole 
weight of the question, be it of what moment it may, must 
devolve upon a single judge. This single judge would hold 
the balance, and have it in his poter to decide the fate of 
the Union, by his single dictam. The entire operations of 
the law must cease, if he should say no: or its operation 
must goon, if he should say, aye; be the consequences 
what they may. The peace and kappiness of the Union 
must be destroyed, or preserved, as he should be guided 
by prutence and honesty on the one hand, or by caprice 





and ambition on the other; because judges are not always 
exempt from these passions. Or let us suppose a law, | 
affecting in a specia! manner the private or municipal rights 
of the people of a whole State, should be enacted by Con- | 
gress, to compel vessels going from one port to another, in 

the same State, or toa port ina differe nt State, to clear out | 
at the port of departure, and the master should refuse to do 

so, because the law was unconstitutional, as the Constitn- 

tion expressly forbids it—should your jadges ever be misied | 
to declare such a law constitutional, and the collector of the 
revenue should be resisted, could-he who made the resist- 
ance be convicted of an offence agasmet the Constitution of 
his country? If the opinions of the judges are to be con- 
sidered the Constitution ; or if the jadges are clothed with | 
this tremendous power ; a power (hat gives to a single man 
the control of the destiny of this #nion, is it not time fe 

inquire, whether it be not fit to place it in some more 
responsible repository ? 

The other great question, whether a State has a right to 
secede from the Union, if Cougrées sheuid pass an un-on- 
stitutional law, that should prove oppressive, is a question 
of still greater moment, 

Were I to be asked what opinion I entertained of the | 
power of a State to dissolve its political connexion with the | 
Union, I would respend, Go ask my constituents. This is 
not the time, and place, and circumstances, that will 
justify a ciscussion of that question between the United 
States and the State of South Carolina. If South Carolina 
is aggrieved by the ‘Tariff, and she most assuredly is, to an 
extent of great oppression, and the remedy is only to be 
found in a separation from the Union, it belongs exclusively 
to the people of that State to mect in convention, examime 
the subject, weigh the consequences, and settle the mode 
of operation. ‘That is the course, and the only course, by 
which this question can be determined, and not by any 
flight of fancy that may exist in my imagination, or that of 
any other member of Congress. I unfeignedly believe there 
is at this time, in the Legislature of South Carolina, 
much talent, much patriotism, much devotion to the Union, 
and as much independence and firmness as could possibly 
be wanting to adopt any plan of operation that wisdom, pa- 
triotism, justice, interest, or the love of union, may dictate, 
for the relief of their burthens. I do not withhold my 
opinion here from fear of responsibility. I shrink, Mr. 
President, from no responsibility imposed upon me as a 
member of this Senate. If the wisdom of my Legislature, 
whose province it is to determine upon that measure, and 
act upon that great occasion, should think proper to call a 
convention, and my country should honor me with a seat 
there, 1 will assume any responsibility which the wisdom of 
the occasion, or the interest of my country may require at 
my hands. 

Sir, I will go further, and should the cupidity or the 
madness of the majority in Congress, push them on to im- 
pose one unconstitutional burthen after another, until it can 
be no longer borne, and no other alternative remains, I will 
then take upon myself the last responsibility of an oppressed 
people, and adopt the exclamation of the poet, dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori; and if the exigencies of my 
country should ever demand it, I will be ready to shed my 
blood upon the altars of that country. I am attached to the 
Union ; I wish to see it perpetuated; I wish it may endure 
through all time. But if the same causes exist in our Go- 
vernment, which have overturned other governments, what 
right have we to expect an exemption from the fatality of 
other nations? We need not go abroad, or into ancient histo- 
ry for instanees to warn us. H we only go back to 1774 and 
1775, we shall see a much less cause producing that revolu- 
tion which separated these United Sates from Great Britain, 
than now exists between the United States and the State of 
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rests of majorities, is undergoing a new version. 


eivil liberty and human happigess. 


| Pariff aud Internal Improvement, 
| Sure to his country while talen:< shall 





South Carolina. What was the exciting cause of that revo- 


lution? A three-penny tax on tea, which was then ogee’ 
the beverage of the rich, and a small tax upon stamps. {If 
was these s:nall duties that set'the whole United States in a 
flame ; and that flame spread, with the velocity of the winds, 
from one end of the United States to the other. Massachu 
setts, Virginia, and South Carolina, were united then in 
the same cause, the defence of their civil liberty, which 
was threatened by the small duty on tea. Memorials and 
remonstrances were resorted to but for a short time, until 
a company, in B@ston, disguised in the habiliments of 
Indians, counselled, if not led, by the immortal Hancocnz, 
boarded the ships, and threw all the tea in the harbor over- 
board. May we not look for the same effects from the same 
casues, at all times, and in all places? 

Whilst, Mr. President, bwegret that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, this picture is not too highly colored, yet I 
believe there is a redeeming spirit at hand. ‘The Constitu 
tion itself, which has been made to bend, to-suit the inte 
Investi- 
gations of its true and plain common-sense construction are 
going on in more hands than one. 

Among tite distinguished writers engaged in this inves 
tigation is Doctor Cooper, who has been alluded to by gen- 
tlemen in this discussion; whose pame is identified with 
every science ; whose life hasgbeen devoted to the cause of 
fn his Political Econo- 
iny, Consolidation, and other recent polrtical pieces, he has 
torn the mask from the delusion of constructive powers 
and party intrigue. 

A writer under the signature of *‘ Brutus,” in his “Crisis,” 

has, with a master hand, giveh an exposition to the great 
agitated points of the Constitution, on the subjects of the 
that will remaim a trea- 
be regarded. 
i he lectures of Mr. Dew, et Virginia. on the Restrictive 
System, are more like ® maj.e-atical analysis than the 
lectures Of a Protessor on Poirical Ecomeomry. Wis illnetes. 
tious are so plain, so strong, atid so conclusive, that they 
are perfect demonstrations of the errors and absurdity of 
the American System. 

None of these writers have ever been answered by the 
advocates of Internal hnprovement and the Tariff system. 
To these may be added, a paper recently published, by or- 
der of the House of Representatives, which will be read 
with much interest. It is the report of the Committee on 
Commerce, written, as we understand; by Mr. Cambreleng, 
the chairman of that committee. It gives a more expanded 
view, and furnishes more evidences, drawn from facta, of 
the great impolicy and the ruinous effects of the Tariff, 
than have appeared in any State paper heretofore published 
by the Government. The disastrous effects which it has 
already, and will continue to produce upon cur foreign 
commerce, are so fully and clearly established, that it must 
command admiration, and will be extensively read. 

The flood of light, Mr. President, which those distin- 
guished writers haye shed upon this subject, to which may 
be added this report, cannot fail to enlighten the benighted 
minds of an honest, industrious community; and bring them 
to reflect, seriously, whether jt be just to tax the many for 
the benefit of the few. The manufacturers themselves re- 
gret that this system has been introduced. And well they 
may; for it is now fully ascertained, that at least one half 
of the monied capital of the New England States has been 
sacrificed by this mania ; and a large proportion of the pro- 
prietors of manufacturing establishments bankrupted. For- 
tunes, that have been accumulating for half a century, have 
been swept away in an instant. There can be no probabi- 
lity that men of business, raised to active pursuits, and . 
accustomed to employ their capital in some productive and 
advantageous manner, can remain devoted toa system that 
must produce their certaia destruction. In addition to so 
many reasons that exist, why we may hope for an early dis- 
solution of this oppressive system, another reason, as strong 
at least, if not strenger, than any other, is the certainty 
that the public debt of the United States will shortly be 
extinguished, When that period shall! arrive, there will nos 
be even a pretext for the contindation of the Tariff, except 
it be for the explict and avowed purpose of protecting the 
manufacturers. And I beg leave, Mr. President, to ask, if 
there be even one man, who can for a moment suppose, 
that twelve millions of the free People of the United States 
will calmly submit to have the direction of the whole of their 
labor taken out of their own hands, and placed under the 
management of the General Government; not to secure a 
revenue for goverpmental parposes, but that the Govern- 
iment may, at its discretion, parcel out the profits of the la- 
bor of one portion of the Union, to bestow on those of 
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another portion of the Union? Sir, it is morally certain 
that they will submit to no such tyranny. Nor will it be 
necessary for the people to rise in their might to put it 
down, either by one portion seceding from the rest, or by 
the more direful alternative, a civil war, that must drench 
the States with the blood of their own citizens. Public 
opinion must and will correct this mighty evil, and in its 
own wey, and jeave the States still further to cultivate their 
Luion, upon those pure principles that first brought them 
together. If T am mistaken, however, and these hopes 
should prove illusive, it will then be time for the States to 
determine what are their rights, and whether they have 
constitutional powers to secede from the Union. 

But, sir, whilst I hope that a happy revolution in our po- 
litical affairs awaits us at no distant period, resulting from 
this powerful combination of circumstances, I entertain not 
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had been converted inte one upon parties and party poli- 
tics, of the most violent and personal character, between 
the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Hayne) and the 
gentleman from Massaclusetts, (Mr. Wenster.) The 
gentleman from South Corolina had brought before the 
Senate a full view of the old Federal party of 1798. He, 
had carried it back to the Whig and Tory parties of Eng- 


that country. He had brought before the Senate the 
Hartford Convention, and read its Journals, to prove that 
a settled purpose had exised in the new England States to 
dissolve the Union. He had brought before the Senate the 
Olive Branch, and read many of its choice paragraphs, to 
illustrate the violent opposition in New England, to the 
late war between the United States and Great Britain : 
and concluded with the “ Coalition,’ the ghost of which, 


the least hope of relief from the justice or magnanimity of |he supposed, had haunted the gentleman’s (Mr. Wen- 


either the Eastern or Western States. They have got the 
‘Tariff, however, fixed upon us, and will no doubt hold on, 
until it becomes their mterest to abandon it; and then, and 
not till then, can we hope for their concurrence in its repeal. 
The gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) appeared, at 
the beginning of this debate, to feel great sympathy for the 
oppressed planters of the Southern States; and some gen- 
tlemen hoped that he might probably join the South, and 
lend his aid to repeal at once the oppressive Tariff. But, 
sir, that hope is gone. Instead of giving his aid to repeal 
the Tariff law entirely, and especially such parts of it as 
bear most oppressively upon the Southerm States, he has 
iutroduced a bill, purporting to be— 

“A bill to provide for the abolition of unnecessary 
duties, 
“taxes, and to improve the condition of the agriculture, 
‘manufactures, commerce and navigation, of the United 
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This is the title of the bill, sir, which is very specious, 
and would seem to indicate that the Tariff system was to 
be totally abolished, and that as soon as this specious bill 
should be acted on. When you leave the preamble, and 
look into the provisions of the bill itself, it gives you a 
very different view. You will there find the duties to be 
reduced, are, for the most part, duties on articles of luxury ; 
such duties as affect the rich classes of society only, and 


ing. Not a few of them are articles of extreme luxury. 
Amongst them are, “ cocoa, olives, figs, raisins, prunes, 
almonds, currants, cambrics, lawns, cashmere shawls, 
gauze, thread and silk lace, essence of bergamot, and 


ether essences used as perfumery, porcelain, Brussels 


: eo . 9 Reo 
Carpeting, velvet cords, &c. 


‘These are articles mostly used by the rich, the gay, and 
They are rarely used by that substantial class 
of citizens who move in the middle sphere of life. Indeed, 
there is not a single article in the whole catalogue, the 
yemoval of the duties on which will materially affect the 
prove as favorable to the 
estern States, and more so, than to any other portion of | provements. 
All spirits, woollens, and cotton goods, that 
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Southern States hut would 


the Union. 


to relieve the people from sixteen millions of 


sTrER’s) imagination, and, like the ghost of ‘“ Banquo, 
would never down.” 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wensrer,) 
in reply to these charges of political heresy, says he had 
nothing to do with the Hertford Convention ; that he had 
never read its journals; and if its ghost, like the ghost of Ban- 
quo, had risen to haunt the imagination of any body, “ it 
could not shake its gory locks at him.” And, in his turn, 


ventions, of more recent existence, had gone further than the 
Hartford Convention; and named what he called “ the 
Colleton and Edgefield Conventions ;’ and read the pro- 





ment of the Tariff law of that year. ‘These. proceedings, 
could possibly do. 
Carolina, they are not chargeable to me. 


locks at me.” 


between those two gentlemen. 


Senate, and supported the Tariff. 


goods manufactured in the United States, are not included | members of the Senate, who have shared in this debate 


ix this exemption from duties. 
{ . ten years. 


are taken off. 


As wel! might it be postponed till another generation, as to 
postpone it ten years. The articles of iron and steel, in 
wi their forms, and cotton and woollen goods, cotton bag- 


ging end cordage, and many other articles, are passed by, | ings, or unguarded expressions, to pass off with the mo- 

These are the articles we wish to|ment and be forgotten; but the records and journals o 
They would restore your commerce and 
pavigation, and give real relief. But, sir, what is of still great- 
er importance to the Southern States, the gentleman has con- 


ill this bili. 
free, 


unnoticed. 
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Besides, even this suppos- 
ed relief is, by the provisions of the bill itself, postponed 
years. In ten vears, if the present Tariff should 
continue, it will be perfectly immaterial whether they ever 
If they are to be taken off, why not now? 


have not been the result of a sudden gust of ardent feel 


cluded this relief bill, by laying a heavy duty of 334 per |tablish the inconsistency of each other ; and moreover, al 


cent. on all foreign furs and raw hides; a duty heretofore 


unknown in any of our Tariff laws;a duty perfectly |in the party strifes of the day. 


suited to Missouri, as that State is a grazing, as well as a 


fur Siate. Such a Tariff is precisely what she wants 
These duties, added to the duties laid on lead, in all its 


forms, in the Tariff of 1828, which that gentleman (Mr. 
Ren ron ) voted for, with the express purpose of securing self-defence. 
this duty on lead, will, for the present, complete her 


wishes 
sity in this great community; and, unless the people wil 
consent to go without hats and shoes, or, in plain terms 


go bareheaded and barefooted, the rest of the States must | as the present. 


pay a very heavy tribute to enrich the people of Missouri 





brings charges against South Carolina, and says, “‘ other Con-| any longer as a party. 


The 
gentleman from South Carolina says the gentleman from | rise no more, and they were much sought after, and greet- 
Massachusetts had distinguished himself, whilst a member | ed as brothers of the Republican family, by the leading po- 
of the House of Representatives, in 1824, in opposition } liticians of the day. 
to the Tariff; but in 1s2s, took a different course in the| party: that nosuch thing as a distinct Federal party, or a 
‘The gentleman from | distinct Republican party existed. 
Massachusetts, on his part, says the gentleman from South 
Carolina,in 1824, discussing the act to procure the necessary | came an invidious thing to denounce a gentleman as a Fe- 
plans and surveys of roads and canals, ‘‘ which covered | deralist. 
the whole subject of internal improvement,” opposed every | and generally understood by all: and so acted on. 
modification of the law that tended to diminish the power | community were said to be satisfied with it. 
of Congress over that subject ; but that he had since shift-| were said to be generated by it. 
ed his ground, and had become opposed to Internal Im-| great desideratum to strengthen the Union. 
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‘election of Mr. Adams, the elder. He had been a Revo- 
lutionary man, of distinguished fame, and his party, a little 
the strongest, placed him in the Presideney, as the success- 
or of General Washington. And Mr. Jefferson, who then 
stood at the head of the Republican party, was elected 
Vice-President. The Federal party, considering them- 
selves firmly fixed atthe head of Government, for the next 





land, and derived the Federal party from the Tory party of| eight years at least, the better to secure the acquisition, and 


perpetuate their power, enacted the alien and sedition laws. 
‘The country became alarmed at this high-handed measure, 
and the Republican party, very justly, laid hold of it to 
show the dangerous tendency of augmenting the strength 
of the General Government, by the constructive powers of 
the Constitution, “to provide for the public good and gen- 
eral welfare.’ ‘The consequences were, thot the Republi- 
can party gained strength from this, and other circumstan- 
ces, and at the next Presidential! election, elezted Mr. Jef- 
ferson over Mr. Adams. They held the power until the 
late war commenced ; and through that war, until its ter- 
mination, and the restoration of peace. ‘The Federal party 
were universally opposed to the war,at its commencement. 
The Federalists of the Northern States, and many others, 
elsewhere, continued their opposition throughout the war. 
But the war having terminated triumphantly for the United 
States, the Federalists soon became too enfeebled to act 
And having no fixed object, some 
turned Republicans, and being new converts, like all other 
new converts, became exceeding devout. . Many respecta- 
ble men amongst them, not disposed to abandon principles 


ceedings of the Colleton meeting of 1828, after the enact-| which they had honestly adopted, retired to private life.— 


One portion, however, in the State of New York, about 


he argued, were more inflammatory, and tended more to| forty in number, the better to provide for themselves, made 
disunion than the proceedings of the Hartford Convention} a formal renunciation of their principles, in a public ad- 


dress, in which they alleged there was no longer any Fede- 


If these Conventions, Mr. President, as they have been| ral party to which they could hold on, therefore, they avow- 
called, have existed, either in New England, or South] ed their adhesion, for the future, to the strongest Republi- 
And should the | can party. 
ghosts of either, or all of them, arise, to haunt the imagi-| on seeing this formal renunciation, drew up a regular deed 
nations of any concerned, I can exclaim, with the gentle-| of conveyance; in which, for divers good causes and valua- 
man from Massachusetts, ‘‘ They cannot shake their gory | ble considerations him thereunto moving, did bargain, sell, 


Some humorous wag of the Eederal party, up- 


release, and set over, in market ove rt, forty thousand Fede- 


There has been much crimination and recrimination| ralists, who had left their ranks, to the Republican party, 
One reproaches the other| in fee simple forever. 
for which the laboring class of the community care noth-]| with political tergiversation, and it 1s reciprocated. 


It was now supposed that the Federal pariy had fallen, to 


They were told there was but one 


jut the phraseology 
was, “‘ We are all Federalists, all Republicans.” It be- 


In the State of South Carolina, it was so taken, 
The 
Good feelings 
lt was pruvvuuced as the 
In fine, there 


The speeches, the yeas and nays, and the} was nothing great or good which it was not to effect. 
Senate journals, have all been produced and read in the Se- 
come in competition with spirits, woollens, and cotton |mate, to substantiate those muiual accusations. 


As an evidence of the temper and understanding of the 


Other | citizens of South Carolina, upon the happy results of the 


,} amalgamation of the Federal and Republican parties, 


have pursued the same course of crimination and recrimi-| among many other instances, I will beg leave to read afew 
nation ; charging and proving on their opponents, whomso-| short passages from an eloquent oration, delivered in 
ever they may happen to be, that they had held and main-j Charleston, on the 4th July, S21, before the Cincinnati 
tained, at different times, different opinions upon the same | and Revolution Societies, by a distinguished gentleman of 
political subjects; and had voted on the one side at one| that place, who was a member of the Cincinnati Society — 
time, and on the other side another time, as party interest or} After speaking on other interesting relations between Great 
party feelings might dictate. ‘These reciprocal vituperations| Britain and America, and the effects of the late war between 


-| them, he says: 
“These are not the only reflections of an exhilirating 
f\ “character, which the late war is calculated to excite. It 


Congress, as far back as the Revolutionary war, have | “has led to the extinction of those parties, the collisions of 
been ransacked and hunted up, and brought into the} “ which once weakened our country, and disturbed the har- 
Senate—the speeches and the yeas and nays read, to es-| ‘mony of its society.” 


| ‘“*I come not here to burn the torch of Alecto—to me 


this has gone abroad to adorn the public prints, and mingle | “ there is no lustre in its fires, nor cheering warmth in its 


“blaze. Let us rather offer and mingle our congratula- 


When such scenes as these ate playing off in the Senate | “ tions, that those unhappy differences which alienated one 
chamber, with open doors, and a crowded audience, if it be | “ portion of our community from the rest, are at an end, 
not a duty, it is at least justifiable for those who are con-| ‘‘and that a vast fund of the genius and worth of our coun- 
scious of having pursued a different course, to avow it in| “try has been restored to its service, to give new vigor to 

in those accusings and defendings, in the| “its career of power and prosperity.” 
course of this debate, a great deal of that kind of egotism 
furs and raws hides are articles of prime neces-|which they necessarily involved, had been indulged. I} “our venerable Monroe has been a powerful auxiliary.” 
will beg leave to indulge a little in this egotistic style, also. 
If any occasion will palliate this request, it must be such/ “mists that once hovered over forms of now anshaded 


“To this blessed consummation the administration of 
“The delusions of past years have rolled away, and the 


“* brightness, are dissipated forever. We can now all meet 


.\ Mr. President, I have had the honor of acting an humble} “‘and exchange our admiration and Jove, in generous con- 


‘his may be a relief bill for Missouri, but for no other | part in public stations from an early period of my life; I} “fraternity of feeling, whether we speak of our Jefferson or 


State. Besides, Mr. President, there is a bill reported | have been eleven years in this Senate, and if it were not 


more than a month before this bill, by the Committee o 
Finance, which embraces the whole Tariff, without im 


posing any new burthens, and which, I hope, may be |ent votes; I fear no journals, mo yeas and nays. 


taken up mn due time, and acted on. 


Sir, I have pursued this subject much further than I 


originally intended. 


-| and political opinions. 





If I have, I ask them to be proclaimed. 


The origin of parties is as old as the Government itself. 


“our Adams, our Madison or our Hamilton, our Pinckney 


f |, too ostentatious, I would invoke a scrutiny of my own votes] “‘or our Monroe ; the associations of patriotism are awak- 
I fear no challenges for inconsist-| “ened, and we forget the distance in the political zodiac, 

I claim] ‘‘ which once separated these illustrious luminaries, in the 
no exemption from human fallibility. I may have given} “full tide of glory they are pouring on the brightest pages 
many erroneous votes, bu: am conscious I have never given | “‘of our history. This unanimity of sentiment is not a 
I will here abandon it. and reserve |! inconsistent vote, or held, at any time, inconsistent po- 
what I may wish to say further, until the question on the litical opinions. 
Tariff shall be fairly before the Senate, and will now ad- 


“sickly calm, in which the high energies of the nation are 
‘sunk into a debilitating paralysis.” 


“ This union can only annoy the demagogue, who lives 


vert to another leading topic in this debate, as there are | When the division between the Federalists and Republi-} “by the proscription of one-half of his fellow-citizens, and 


many to choose from. 


The topic, sir, I have alluded to, is that which relates toj regarded numbers, and 1s regarded talents; and were 


the party politics of other times. A contest had arisen 


of a singular character, which was, whether the Eastern | States. 
States, or the Southern States, had been most friendly and 
magnanimous in promoting the growth, and advancing the 
And in solving that 
question, the controversy had assumed a new aspect, and | parties, commenced, 


interests of the States in the West. 





cans first took place, the parties were nearly balanced, as} “in the delusions of a distempered state of public opinion. 


,} “‘ But to him who loves his country as a beautiful whole, 


,|moreover, pretty equally dispersed throughout the United|‘‘not scarred and cut into compartments of sects and 
But all parties unanimously concurred in the elec-| “‘ schisms, such a picture is one of unmixed triumph and 

tion of Gen. Washington to the Presidency. At the close} ‘‘gratulation. The necessity for the existence of parties 
of his Administration, the dictinction of parties was fully] ‘in a free State, in the sense in which we have unfortu- 
developed, and the contest for supremacy, between the two] “ nately understood them, is one of those paradoxes which 
Tne Federal party succeeded in the '“* the world has rather received than exemined, and. seems 
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** allied to the sophistry which would lead us to believe that 
‘the pleasures of domestic life are promoted by its <issen- 
‘* sions, or that the jarring of the elements is essential to the 
“harmony of the universe. No! an united is a happy, as 
‘well as an invincible People.’’* 

Mr. President: I have never acted with that portion of 
politicians who were denominated Federalists. I formed 
my political creed at the eventful period of 1796. I then 
took my stand as a Republican of the Jefferson school ; and 
{ have never departed from it. And if the politicians of 
that, or any other school, say I have, they slander me. I 
have been uniformly opposed to the Federal principles ; and 
am opposed to them now. I have been opposed to them 
because I thought them wrong. But whilst | have uni- 
formly been opposed to Federal principles and Federal 
measures, | have as uniformly treated the persons and re- 
putations of the Federal party, with every possible respect. 
I am aware that I have never been a favorite with that party. 
I have never sought to be so. Iam, nevertheless, willing 
to attribute to them all the integrity and honesty of purpose, 
of any other party; but 1 am not willing to adopt their 
creed. ‘There are gentlemen of that party with whom I 
am upon intimate terms, and whose friendship and society 
I esteem as a treasure; but we never converse on party 
politics. 

I cannot, sir, be annoyed by any condition of my fellow- 
citizens that contributes to their social happiness. Party 
dissensions hold out nocharms for my gratification. There 
is no faculty of my nature that could take sides in a contest 
for the proscription of any portion of the community to 
which I belong, upon party principles. But when I con- 
sider the destruction of the Federal, and its amalgamation 
with the Republican party, and look at the consequences 
that have resulted from that union, I cannot but believe 
that it has been a misfortune, instead of a blessing, to this 
Government. It has defeated all the great purposes for 
which the Republican party was originally instituted. The 
Federal party was characterized by its constant tendency 
to extravagance ; by its eflorts to increase the powers of 
the General Government; by a free construction of the 
Constitution ; by the creation of new offices; profuse es- 
penditure of public moneys; the establishment of banks, 
and the establishment of a standing army in time of peace. 
The Republican party were opposed to all these operations. 
{t was decidedly by their opposition to these political er- 
rors, that they broke down the }ederal party, and obtained 
the possession of the Government. Economy was the 
watch-word of the Republican party; the purity of the 
Constitution was their rallying point. They put down the 
constructive powers of the Government ; the alien and sedi- 
tion laws, based upon ‘‘ the public good and general wel- 
fare” construction, withered and died at their bidding, and 
never revived. ‘They operated as a complete check upon 
every abuse of power in the hands of the Federal party, and 
particularly whilst that party held the Government. 

By the operation of this powerful check, not a constitu- 
tional check, but of the vigilance of a strong opposition 
party, the Constitution itself was brought back to its com- 
ium seune conetruction, and the extravagancies of the Go- 
vernment were levelled down to the proper exigencies of 
the Government. 

When the Republican party got possession of the Go- 
vernment, and Mr. Jefferson came to the Presidency, they 
enacted the embargo law which he recommended, and 
which the Federal party opposed, upon the ground of its 
unconstitutionality; it being a creature of ‘‘ the public good 
and general welfare’ construction; which construction the 
Federal party, although in the minority, yet a very strong 
minority, denied to be the legitimate construction ; and, by 
their opposition, that law could not be enforced to any valu- 
able purpose, even under the Administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. ‘The legitimacy of the war they could not deny ; and 
whilst contending against the expediency of the war, with 
a large majority opposed to it, the war terminated success- 
fully, and the ’ederal party terminated with it, as to all ef- 
ficient purposes of a party. And thence this “ happy 
union” of the two great leading political parties was con- 
summated. And no party was henceforth known but the 
Republican party, who have had the entire administration 
of the Government ever since; and whom it was expected 
would have administered the Government upon the pure 
Democratic principles, and a strict regard to the fair con- 
struction of the Constitution. And now the inquiry is, not 
what have they done, but what have they not done? They 
have given you an American System; they have given pro- 
tection to that system with all its train of evils; they have 
given away your public lands, with an unsparing hand, to 
the Western States, to private corporations, and to other as- 
sociations ; they have appropriated large sums of money to 
make roads, canals, clear out rivers and creeks; they have 
appropriated large suis of money for a joint stock copart- 
nership with private corporations; and they have now a 
proposition to divide the surplus revenue amongst the 
several States, like the spoils of war amongst a successful 
clan. 

All these measures have been effected within the last 
fifteen years, and since the fal] of the Federal party. They 
have been effected by the Republican party, many of whom 
are supporting and voting for most of those measures at this 
time. These are the blessed fruits of that union of parties, 
which never existed until the Federal party was extinct. 

I would ask, sir, for what purpose Federalism has been 
raked from its embers at this time? Why has this new im- 
pulse been given to a subject that we have been taught to 


* This oration was delivered by Major James Hamilton, Jr. late a 
member of Congress, on the 4th July, 1521. 








believe had gone down to oblivion? A subject that had 


been put to rest, long since, by the Republican party ioell | 


What evidences have we that ought to alarm us at this! 
period. There is no Presidential election pending ; Gene-, 
ral Jackson has possession of the Presidential chair for the 
next three years; the Government js solely in the possession, : 
and under the control of the Republican party. The Fe-| 
deralists never can be formidable jf left to themselves; they 
are only so when associated with the Republicans. 

It is not my intention to palliate the Federal policy. But 
to denounce them, when crumbled into dust, appears to me 
like the lion in the fable. Indeed we know of no party 
existing by that name. Nor has any existed by that name 
since the grand union. We know of individuals who still 
retain that name, and are proud of it; and who still retain a 
devotion to Federal principles. But as a body they are 
impotent; at least we think so inthe Southern States; and 
they think so themselves. But they become a host when 
united with the Republicans; Republicans who call in 
Federal aid, when necessary to do so, to put down a rival 
and secure their own triumph; and who often throw them- 
selves into the Federal ranks to help out a Federal candi- 
date, in return, to put down a Republican, whom some Re- 
publican leader wishes to see displaced. ‘They are often 
associated together under the Republican banner; con- 
tending in concert against other Republican candidates, 
for the same honors. And if a Federalist did not belong 
to the Hartford Convention, and approved of the war, no 
matter how late he came to that conclusion; they are, by 
public opinion, and the sanction of constant usage, entitled 
to participate in all the honors and offices of the Govern- 
ment. This toleration I am not disposed to complain of; 
but why are they alternately denounced and caressed? If 
the denunciation was only against the Hartford Convention, 
and Federalists opposed to the war, they can excite no ter- 
ror; if against them in mass, why are they cherished by 
the leading Republicans, or such as assume to be leaders! 

The great misfortune to our country is, the Republican 
party, since its union with the Federal party, has separated 
and formed themselves inte three or four parties; all call- 
ing themselves Republicans, each setting up for its: If, and 
each striving to put down the others. And some politicians 
are not very fastidious about the means to be employed 
against a rival party. And when the repudiated Federalist 
is to be used to aid in a project of destruction, he is used 
in either character, as®a Federalist or Republican, as the 
occasion may require. 

After the election of President Monroe, three or four 
Republican parties rose upon the ruins of the Federalists. 
Amongst them was the Crawford party. Mr. Crawford 
being a man of distinguished talents, excellent morals, and 
greatly esteemed, more than ordinary means were employ- 
to put him down. The presses were employed for that pur- 
pose. The Washington Republican was established in this 
city for that express purpose. Its papers were sent gratis 
throughout the Union. It denominated Mr. Crawford the 
Radical Chief, and those who supported him, Radicals. 
This being a new term in the poliucal vocabulary, its defi- 
nition was not understood. It was defined to mean— 

“* Anvold Federalist in a new form, holding the people to 
“be too ignorant to choose a President, and that it is 
* lawful to cheat and defraud them for their own good, 
“upon the ground that they are their own worst enemies.””* 

To aid in this good cause, Mr. Adams, the Coalition 
Chief, was brought into the Republican ranks, and obtain- 
ed, at least, the second place in the Republican family— 
and especially in the two Carolinas. 

In North Carolina, where the Electors are elected by 
general ticket, there were two tickets ruan—one called the 
Crawford ticket, the other the People’s ticket. In some 
of the counties, it was agreed, the better to prevent Mr. 
Crawford’s success, that those who voted for the People’s 
ticket, should endorse upon the ticket, ‘‘ for General Jack- 
son,” or “ for Mr. Adams,” as the voter might choose, and 
when the election should close, and the tickets be count- 
ed, if the People’s ticket succeeded, then the endorsements 
should be counted also, and whosoever had the greatest 
number—General Jackson or Mr. Adams—should be the 
People’s candidate, and be supported by the People’s Elec- 
tors. The People’s Electors were elected, and they unan- 
imously voted for General Jackson. But I suppose if Mr. 
Adams had had the greatest number of endorsements, he 
would have gotten the vote according to compact. This 
compact was not universal. 

In South Carolina, Mr. Adams was equally beloved by 
many of the leading Republicans. In September of 1824, 
in the District of Edgefield, a very large and respectable 
assemblage of the people convened for the purpose of de- 
termining on the most suitable person as their Presidential] 
candidate. They went into a formal election, and General 
Jackson was elected. But lest they should find that Gene- 
ral Jackson would not be sustained in other States, they 
proceeded to a second choice, to be brought forward, in 
case General Jackson was not likely to succeed; and Mr. 
Adams was elected, as their second choice, to be kept in 
reserve. Their proceedings were published in the news- 
papers, apd sent abroad to the world: recognizing Mr. 


*This was the definition of a Radical, given by Mr. Mc- 
Doffie, in @ pamphlet which be published at Columbia, S.C. 
in November, 1824, immediately preceding the Presidential! 
Election. Jp that pampbiet, he ranks General Jackson and 
Mr. Adame together, as the two most prominent Republican 
candidates, in South Carolina, for the Presidency. Since that 
period, the People of South Carolina have obtained the true 
definitien of the term Radical, aud are now fightivg under its 


| banner. 
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Adams as a Republican, and second to none but General 
Jackson. 

In the city of Charleston, October, 1824, on the day of 
the election for Representatives to Congress and to the 
State Legislature, who were to elect the Presidential elects 
ors, a full ticket of candidates published their names, and 
for that purpose addressed the following note to the editor 
of the Southern, Patriot, im this form: 








‘Jackson AND ADAMS TICKET.” 
“ To the Editor of the Southern Patriot:” 

“Sir: You are authorized to say that the following gen- 
“tlemen will in no event vote for electors favorable to 
‘William H. Crawford, as President.’’* 

To this declaration they annexed their names, eighteen 
of them in number. Among those names I recognise gen- 
tlemen of the first respectability, of the old Federal school. 
Also Republicans of the first respectability; all uniting in 
‘ confraternity,” to support Mr. Adams as the Republican 
candidate, in case any thing should render the success of 
General Jackson doubtful; but in no event to support Mr. 
Crawford. 

In February, 1824, a committee of the Republican 
members of Congress, consisting of twenty-four, three of 
them from South Carolina, were nominated to take the 
sense of Congress, whether it were expedient to meet im 
caucus, to fix upon a suitable candidate for the Presidency.? 
‘The committee reported it was inexpedient to meet in cau- 
cus at that time. The reasons were, because all the can 
didates were Republicans, and a caucus was only neces 
sary in Federal times. Mr. Adams was one of these Re- 
publican candidates, and was elected. 

Accompanying this report of the anti-caucus committee, 
was the following statement : 

‘1. That of the 261 members of Congress, somewhere 
“about 45 are Federalists—so that the democratic members, 
“that might go into caucus, are 216." 

I will give one instance more of the facility and dexter- 
ity with which some of our Republicans can metamorphose 
a Federalist, to suit any occasion that may occur. The 
instance alludes to myself, and I hope I may be pardoned fag 
mentioning it, as I was not an actor, but merely the sub- 
ject of the stratagem. In less than two years after the 
leading party in Charleston, South Carolina, in October, 
Is24, had exhibited to their constituents and to the world, 
their “Jackson and Adams ticket,” exhibiting them as 
brother Republicans of the same school, and equally wor- 
thy of being supported for the Presidency, I had the honor 
of presenting my humble pretensions for public favor, and, 
although less than two years after the display of that ticket, 
I was denounced ina public newspaper as the supporter 
and ally of John Q. Adams, who was himself a Federalist, 
and a friend to the Hartford Convention ; and that I was 
opposed to General Jackson. And this was enlarged upon 
and reiterated in the same paper; and this, too, when it 
was known, as far as I was known, that the reverse of all 
this, as related to myself, was literally true. 

Sir, 1 never was the advocate of Mr. Adams, I am op- 
posed, and have always been opposed, to his political prin- 
ciples. I erred in one thing» I did not abuse him in the 
streets and highways. Had | dune so, it might have sayed 
me from this reproach. 

When General Jackson was first a candidate, although 

* See the Southern Patriot, Lith October, 1824. 

#See Niles’ Register, vol. 25, page 276. 

t The proceedings of this Anti-Caucus committee demonstra- 
bly prove what J] have elsewhere said, that the destruction ef the 
Federal party, and its amalgamation with the Republican, in- 
stead of a blessing to this Union, may yet prove its overthrow. 
The evidence of the abuse of power in the bands of the Repub- 
licans, when the check of the Federal party was destroyed, is to 
be drawn from the following dates and facts : 

Ou the I4th of February, 1024, this Anti-Caucus committee 
of 24 made their report, that it was inexpedient to meet in Cau- 
cus. ‘They showed, at that date, there were 216 Republicans, 
aud only 45 Federatists. ‘This put it beyoud all doubt that the 
Republicans, 216 to 45 Federalists, had the whole power aud 
control of legislation in their own bands. 

On the 30u: of April, 1224, only two months and a half after 
the Anti-Caucus report, aud during the same session, Congress 
enacted a law— 

* To procure the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates upon 
‘the subject of roads and canals.”—[See vol. 7 Laws U.S. 
page 239.) 

This law is without limitation in its duration, and gives to 
the President unlimited powers over the whole subject; aad the 
unlimited power * to appulut as wavy officers of the Engineer 
corps as he may think proper.” And these Engineers have 
swarmed in every part of the Union since. Five Republican 
members from South Carolina, ail of whom were opposed to a 
Caucus, voted for that law. 

On the 22d May, 1824, a little better than three months after 
the anti-caucus repert, and during the same session, Congress 
enacted a law to amend the several acts, * imposing duties ow 
imports.”—(See vol. 7 Laws U. 8. page 262. ] 

‘This law fixed upon us the most grievous burthen that any 
portion of the people of this Unionever endured. No member 
from Seath Carolina voted for this law. But what is the differ- 
ence? Without the Tariff, Internal Improvement would expire ; 
and vice versa. 

Of the 216 Republican members, the Report of the enti-cau- 
cus committee says, 181 were opposed to a caucus. If 181 Re- 
publicans were associated to oppose the caucus, could not the 
same 181 Republicans have prevented the enactment of these 
ruinous laws. If they were Republican for one pudpose, they 
were certainly Republican for every other purpose. 

§ See the Charlestoa Mercury, in all July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1826, in which it was published. ‘This essey was not 
editorial. ‘The writer is neither known or sought for. I shall 
always submit to a public scrutiny, but hope [ may be permitted 
to contradict falsehoods. I ask no more. 
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Banner of the Constitution. 








I was not one of his supporters, [ was, nevertheless, one of 
his admirers, but not one of his traducers. Before he be- 
came a candidate, | had made up my mind in favor of Mr. 
Crawiord, who had high claims, and General Jackson has 
teo much regard for good faith to suppose I ought to have 
abandoned him. But, in the second canvass, I supported 
General Jackson throughout ; and I will support him again, 
if he should consent to serve his country a second time. 
But, when I make this avewal, | am not pledged to follow 
General Jackson, or any other President, implicitly. I was 
not sent here to enlist under party banners, but to serve my 
country upon the principles of the Constitution, from which 
I hope General Jackson will never depart. Much has been 
said by the politicians, of their support of General Jackson 
for the Presidency. He was not placed in office by that 
portion of the community denominated politicians, who 
make Presidents for their own convenience, and to answer 
their own interest. They only followed in the train. They 
were toreed into the ranks by public opinion. His party 
Was jus country, and his supporters were the sovereign Peo- 
ple, who, not yet contaminated with the sickly and corrupt 
intrigues that will one d iy prostrate your country, bestowed 
the Presidency on him, for his long, his meritorious, and his 
Weil-tried services, 

Sir, the great mass of the People of the United States are 
Republican, and seek after truth; and when correctly in- 
formed, will always decide justly. They love their country, 
and they love the Constitution; and would always serve 
the one,and be guided by the other, were they freed from 
the polluted intrigues that daily surround them: generated 
im the party feuds of scheming politicians, who, withvut any 
fixed party principles, are everlastingly engaged in party 


witrigues, regardless of the Constitution, and regardless ofj, , 
, blossoms began to show themselves, but they grew up anew, 
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the public good. iis is a deplorable picture, but it is 
nevertheless true. You have at this moment four distinct 
parties: not well poised parties, of different political prin- 
ciples, calculated to operate as a salutary check on all sides, 
but all claiming to be of the trae Republican school, and 
each party having a distinct candidate for the Presidency. 
‘The patriot may deplore, and the orator may denounce, the 
effects of rival political parties; but, sir, as well may you 
hope to stay the billows, or lull the tempest, by your single 
fat, as to stay the existence of parties in this Government, 
whilst politicians have ambition to gratify, and distinctions 
to hope for. 

Mr. President, I have as ardent love for the preservation 
of the Union of these States, as can inspire the heart of any 
geutleman whose voice has been heard in the Senate. | 
em sensible of its worth—I know its price was the blood of 
our ancestorg—l know it swells our importance abroad, as a 
member of the family of nations—and I know the lustre it 
will shed upon the character of Republics. And asa testi- 
mony of my fervent desire for its long duration, I will beg 
leave to borrow the brilliant apostrophe of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, if he will permit me: and “ when my 
eves shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in 
Lieaven, may I not see him shiming on the broken and dis- 
bonored fragments of” the Constitution of my country, 
once the wgis of our rights andthe palladium of our liberty: 
but let them rather behold that Constitution regulating the 
enactments of Congress, according to its delegated and 
limited powers, dispensing equal laws, and equal rights, 
according to its well-defined and well-digested provisions, 
to every portion of the People of these States. I shall then 
die content, under a full belief that this Union may be as 
durable as time; and that the Union can only be broken 
up by the violation of the sacred principles of that Consti- 
tution. 


RECIPROCITY OF TRADE. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

1. The vessels of the United States, and their cargoes, 
are, by Treaty, admitted upon the same terms with Nation- 
ai vessels, into the ports of the following Nations: 

Great Britain, by Treaty of 3d July 1815, continued in 
IRIS and 1827. 

Central America, 5th December 1825. 

Denmark, 26th April 1826. | 

Sweden and Norway, 4th July 1827. 

lianseatic Towns, 20th December 1827 

Prussia, Ist May 182s. 

brazil, 12th December [S2s. 

2. By an act of Congress of 7th January 1824, discrimi- 
nating duties of tonnage and unpost are suspended in the 
ports of the United States, as respects the vessels of Rus- 
eid, 

The Netherlands, and 

Sardinia 

This suspension to continue as long as a similar exemp- 
fion s&s hall he aliowe d to vessels of the United States in the 
ports of those nations. 

3. The vessels of the following nations are admitted into 
the ports of the United States, upon the same footing with 
mational vessels, by virtue of Proclamations issued by the 
President of the United States, uncer-the authority vested 
in him by an Act of Congress of 24th May, 1828, upon his 
receiving satisfactory evidence that the same exemption is 
allowed tothe vessels of the United States in the ports of those 
Rattuh 

Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, by Proclamation of 18th 
September, Lasibih. 

Austria, do. 3d June, 1R20. 

Kingdom of ilanover, do. Ist July, 182. 


Dominions of the Pope, do. 7th July, 1827. 





A fit of Insanity.—Doctor Benjamin, Palmer, of Bloomfield, 
Ohio, lately paid up all his arrearages for the Keene (N. L.) 
Seatine|—and, also, seven years in advance. 


ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


DOMESTIC WINES. 
No. IV. 

In my No. 2, [ have, speaking of the wine, said, “‘ When 
it is manufactured at home, the manufacturer knows what 
jhe has, and is drinking. which is not the case when he 
{drinks foreign wine—he Joes not know what he is drink- 
|ing, no matter for the nme.” And for those that are 
sceptical, | give the following as proof: ‘“‘ The Portuguese 
ihad formerly a custom of mixing the juice of the poke 
berries with their red wines, in order to give them a deeper 
color; but as it was found to debase the flavor, and to make 
the wine deleterious, the matter was represented to his 
Portucuese Majesty, whe ordered the stems to be cut 
down yearly, before they produced flowers, thereby to pre- 
vent any further adulterztion.” The same practice was 
common in France “till « was prohibited by an edict of 
Louis AVI, and his predecessor, under pain of death.” 
See Dobson’s Philadelphia edition of the Encyclopedia, 
vol 14, p. 723, article Phytolacca, poke-weed. 

As it respects the Portuguese, see Martin's edition of 
Miller's Gardeners’ and Botanical Dictionary, London 
printed, 1797, under the article Phytolacca, poke—where 
the above ts corroborated. ‘‘ Complaint of this practice 
having been made to Government, orders were given that 
the stems of this plant should be cut down and destroyed 
before they produced berries.” Notwithstanding these 
edicts, | have no doubt but that it is yet practised in a de- 
gree with their second quality wine. I this season cut 
down the stems of a number of the poke berries, just as the 














and there were ripe berries on them when the grapes were 
ripe, and they are now (Noy. 1, 1830) full of ripe berries, 
and [I have no doubt that those who were in the habit of 
doing these things will find some difficulty in discontinuing 
them. 

The following extracts are from a pamphlet written by a 
Dr. John Wright, who had been at the time a Surgeon in 
the British service for upwards of thirty years, and his ob- 
ject was to ascertain how the British fleets, armies, and hos- 
pitals, could be supplied with a pure and wholesome wine. 

t was written in the year 1795, Speaking of the wine 
merchants at Oporto, he says, (p. 14,) ‘‘ they will all sell 
you wines of former years, from 1786 to 1792, when they 
know themselves that almost all their export is, and must 
be, botched out of more recent productions.” “ ‘To give 
them strength is easy—for port, brandy, which may be 
called a quid fire, or rather a rank slow poison, is always 
at hand, and is liberally administered.” ‘ It is hurtful to 
health, and almost as destructive to persons of delicate con- 
stitutions as the same quantity of diluted agua fortis,” 

Page 24. “ All forcings of wine with mineral substances 
we think bad, but those of arsenic and corrosive sublimate 
worst of all.”* “ They gradually produce diseases which 
have a tendency to pufridity, cutaneous eruptions, rheama- 
tism, rottenness, and blackness of the teeth, and a train of 
nervous disorders, &c. Some men who have drank, freely 
of wine so forced, have lost their lives without lingering.” 

Page 27. ‘“‘ When they (the importers) discover that 
iheir wine, on importation, is a little too strong of the 
brandy, or is too rich from its saccharine or oily parts, not 
yet opened, and to attenuate its vicidity (being excellent 
chemists) they pour in a portion of sea water, &c. to give 
the wine something resembling flavor.” Consequently 
they can send more from their cellars without discovery. 

Page 29. “If by any means the internal motion in the 
wine is too much excited, the disease of acor, or sharpness, 
which is often in the cellars of dealers deleteriously cured, 
(no,) | mean ty say concealed by litharge, &c.” “ it re- 
quires more than common judgment to discover it; it gives 


about the root of the tongue, but those who drink it may 
find that costiveness, pains in the bowels, or colica picto- 
num, with the loss of limbs, &c. are the consequences.” 

Having mentioned some of the bad consequences of 
drinking deleterious wine, I will give some of the good 
where pure wine is used. 

Page 37. “ Hippocrates, the divine father of physic, 
whose simple sagacity will be forever the admiration of in- 
telligent men, was probably as successful as any of his suc- 
cessors; he followed nature, and was accurate in all his 
observations ; wine was a capital remedy in his practice, 
both as a preserver and restorer of health; and the wisest 
of the faculty still prefer it to the best of cordials or re- 
storatives of the shops.” 

Page 38. “ To languid sensibility we would recommend 
a cheering glass of generous wine occasionally ; infants, 
pubescents, irritable or hectical persons, ought to use this 
fluid when thought necessary, much diluled. Yet infants 
who loathed all sorts of food and medicine, recovered by a 
liberal allowance of sherry wine. If wine heats, it does 
harm ; if it gives spirits, strength, and appetite, good.” 

Page 42—a note abbreviated. ‘* The wines made from 
different fruits, such as currants, raspberries, &c. also, 
birch, cowslip, &c. we have also relished as excellent, and 
when well made, without being over brandied, we believe 
them to be wholesome, when they are not spoiled by bad 


* Arsenic, corrosive sublimate. litharge, and sugar of lead, 
were formerly much used te fine wines, or to correet acidity 
when the wiue pricked, &c. I have frequently tasted the su- 
gar of lead iu clarets, and have become very sick by drinking 
not more than four glasses. It is now denied that they use 





Indian would say, it may be so, or may be so not 


an unpleasant sweetish taste, which dwells on the palate or, 


these substances, having found the bad effects of them. As the 


management. We can recommend the common use of 
them as far preferable to any foreign cdulterated wines, 
particularly those which nine-tenths of the public suffer to 
be imposed on them for red port, claret, &c.” “N.B. It 
is probable the foreign spurious wines cause an addition of 


{many.thousands annually to the bills of mortality. Let 


common sense sit judge on this note.” 

The best things for forcing wine, are the whites of fresh 
laid eggs, and isinglass; the whites of eighteen eggs is 
equal to one ounce of isinglass, either of which is sufficient 
for a pipe of wine of 110 or 112 gallons; or from 4 to 6 
quarts of milk will answer the same purpose. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards make no secret of add- 
ing brandy to their wines, and they do not believe that 
wine can be kept without it; and as it is mentioned by so 
many ~Titers, there is no further proof necessary. 

The French deny adding brandy to their wines, but in 
its place they add the pure af/coho/, in a number of cases, 
especially when it is intended for the English or Russian 
markets. Mr. Julien, in his Topography of all known 
Vineyards, says, ‘“‘ The English houses at Bordeaux, im- 
mediately afier the vintage, purchase a large quantity of 
wines of the best vineyards, in order that they may be ma- 
nufactured afier the English manner, which consists in 
putting into fermentation part of the wines during the fol- 
lowing summer, by mixing in each barrel from 18 to 1S 
pots of A/icant or Benicarlos or the wines of hermitage, 
&c.; one pot of white wine, called ms?, (wine whose fer- 
mentation has been stopped by the fumes of sulphur) ; and 
one bottle of spirits of wine. By this operation the wines 
are rendered more spirituous and very strong; they ac- 
quire a good flavor, but are intoxicating. ‘The price is 
also increased.” 

A French gentleman informed me that his father and 
other wine merchants, in M——, in France, purchased 
great quantities of low priced red wine, and to prevent its 
becoming vinegar, they put it into large vats, that hold 
from 40 to 50 hogsheads of wine, when the carbonate of 
lime and urinous salts (i. e. pidgeons’ dung) is put to it, 
which prevents all further acid fermentation, consequently 
it will not make vinegar without some addition of a strong 
fermentable substance being added to it.* 1 am here 
speaking of the low-priced wines, and not those delicious 
clarets that cost in France from five to ten frances per bot- 
tle, or from five to twelve hundred dollars per ton where 
made. 

St. Pierre observes that “ the rage for sparkling wines 
was so great, that the dealers added to their still Wines 
spirits of wine, alum, pidgeons’ dung, and other filthy 
things, to make them foam in the glass and please fools.” 


JOHN ADLUM. 


* The wines so manufactured are exported in wood, that is, 
in casks, that hold about 55 or 56 gallous each, and are sent to 
North and South America, and the West Indies. 

To detect this addition, draw a cork, if bottled, or draw from 
the eask a bottle two-thirds full, which stop with paper or any 
thing to keep out the flies, but not to erclude the air, aud set it 
in a warnr place, say 70 degrees or move of Favenheit's ther- 
mometer, and in from two to three weeks. f the wive base pot 
been manufactured as above, it will be a weak vinegar, other- 
wise it will have a fetid smell, like the dung of fowls. It may 
perhaps not be deleterious, but to say the least of it, it tsa filthy 
thing. The gentleman who informed me, resided with me up- 
wards of a month, and was surprised that | should think there 
was any thing improper in adding this substance; he said all 
the impurities would pass off by a slight fermentation after 
settling, and was no part of the wine. 

The French now use the juice of elder berres, boiled with 
cream of tartar, to color their rose and pink champaigns, and 
also to add to the color of their Burgundy and five clarets; it 
gives a most beautiful color, and is not deleterious. See Mr. 
Julien’s Topography of all known Vineyards. J.A. 





FOR ‘THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Apvice ror tHe ApvocaTes or THE AMERICAN System. 

Sir: So much for your foreign and domestic policy. If 
by these and other means, which your own genius will sug- 
gest, you can gain and preserve full power to maintain your 
system, it will be surprising indeed if, with ordinary perse- 
verance, you do not build up iarge private fortunes—the 
only thing that a wise man ought to care about. You will 
see, however, that the operatives, whom perhaps you 
thought chained down to their daily tasks beyond the reach 
of any feeling of independence on your system, will begin 
to complain that they cannot live. And next you will see 
the complaints extend upwards, and upwards, and upwards 
—not exactly in the shape of the want of bread, but in the 
shape of the discovery that every body—(except you and 
your particular friends who are living sumptuously on the 
profits of their labor)—is unable to live as he used to do, 
and is therefore comparatively distressed. Nothing can be 
more curious to any body who has a taste for such a thing, 
than to witness the different features of the process. Some 
curse, some swear—some turn heathens, some religious— 
some try resistance, some die drinking perpetuity to the 
government in punrp water; but the greatest part will re- 
double their eagerness to get something by their neighbor's 
loss, and will come to you for the means of carrying it into 
effect. ‘Then comes your time to sell monopolies profitably, 
as recommended in my first letter. Then is the moment 
to consolidate your system. As long as you can deny or 
evade the acknowledgement of the distress, it is perhaps 
best todo so; it is so much ground in reserve. The dis 
tress will fluctuate ; therefore when it is worst, say it will 
be only pre wore A and when it is better, say it is gone,— 

n 





If you can find any body that is worse off than his ap 
bors, you may say the distress is partial. Gain time in 
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way as long as you can, but occupy every moment of it in 
the sale ef monopolies; and be rigid in exacting the fulfil- 
ment of the terms prescribed. But when all this can be 
done no longer, the pretty play is to make the distress sup- 
port itself, Establish poor houses to be supported by poor 
rates, levied on all who are already taxed for the support of 
your system. By this time you will have gained strength 
enough to put down by force any murmuring that may 
arise. But try a different process before you resort to 
force. ‘There will probably be some body who will call out 
for the remeval, or at least the relaxation of your system. 
Lay hold of this and use it like wise men. Point to the 
loss that would follow to the trader who should lose his mo- 
nopoly ; but say nothing of the gain that would follow.to 
the trader in favor of whom it should be opened, nor to the 
consumer who would gain the difference of price. Appeal 
tw men’s humanity whether the first should be allowed ; brt 
say nothing of the consequences to the other two. ‘Talk 
loudly of the cruelty of cheapness, and the hard-hearted- 
ness of allowing men to buy at the lowest market; and you 
will be astonished to see how men will run after you. Ad- 
vance stoutly that high prices of every thing, and a domes- 
tic market. are what make all men rich; and a good half 
of the nation will follow you as if you were the bottle-con- 
jurer. If you have been brought up in that line, quote 
scripture; but for Congress, “ The Weekly Register,” or 
the essays of “ Hamilton” will do as well. When you at- 
tack ‘Tracy 
MecVickar. or the Banner, attribute to them every thing 
they have never said. and omit all that thev have. This 
has been long approved as the best mode of confutation.— 
Or by a little dexterity you may make them the advocates 
of your system, according to the long practised and well 
approved methods of “* The Weekly Register” and *“ llam- 
ilton,”’ just in the same way as it may be proved from scrip- 
ture that we are commanded positively to commit suicide. 
That is their plan, and it is perhaps better for your purpose 
than the other one, judging from the success they have had 
with it. 

Finally, encourage poetry ; because poetry is fiction, and 
fiction is what is nottrue. Besides, the things most mme- 
diately dangerous to you are generally said in prose. Make 
a great outery about elegant literature; for distress is an 
inelegant thing, and elegant literature will never touch it. 
You may always have writers on your side if you will pay 
them well; and, like seats in a theatre, the elegance will 
always be in proportion to the price. If any part of the 
public press annoys you, cut it up root and branch, as your 
great co-worker Charles X. has so successfuily done; and 
having, by this means, got what is left of it into your em- 
ploy, whenever every other expedient short of force fails 
to hush the murmurs of the people, set it to raising a great 
cry about the dangerthe Union isin. The effect of this 
you will find to be wonderful. History will tell you how 
the ery that the authority of St. Peter was m danger, check- 
ed the wicked disorganizers of the church ; and with what 
pre-e ninent success your friends in England resort to the 
cry that the church or the throne is in danger, whenever 
popular dissatisfaction oversteps its bounds. Ilere then 
taise the cry that the Union is in danger—a thing too holy, 
too sacred to be even thought about by ordinary men. De- 
pend on it there is, in this enlightened age, no man who 
wil] risk his character so far as to express even a suspicion 
that, when a thing is pronounced to be too sacred to be in- 
quired into, there is fraud and corruption at the bottom of 
it. This is the magic weapon; but not to be used until 
all others but force fail. And if it fail, and you must use 
force, use it without stint. Let rivers of blood flow before 
you give your system up; for it is worth rivers of the best 
blood that ever flowed in human veins. 

If such a course of policy will not build up and perpetu- 
ate your system, the attempt may be given up in despair, 
and it may be set down, as proved, that the nation experi- 
mented on js inaccessible to human agency. 


Milledgeville. Georgia. . A CONSUMER. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
ANECDOTES OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, 

Sir: In your paper of the 27th ult. in the original anec- 
dote of General Washington, in the last paragraph, it is said 
“‘ There is not one man in a thousand in his situation,”’ &c. 
I think I said a thousand millions, or I certainly intended to 
say so; for whenever his name is mentioned, it ought al- 
ways to convey an idea of grandeur and sublimity. Nor 
do I believe that there has ever been his superior amongst 
men ; and all the heroes of antiquity must appear insignifi- 
cant, when compared with him, except perhaps Aristides 
and Cincinnatus ; and to show that men eminent for their 
candor, integrity, and other good qualities, have thought as 
1 do, I give an extract of a letter received by me from the 
late Hon. Richard Peters, dated Dec. 23, 1816, accompa- 
med by two boxes, with seeds, chesnut trees, &c. 

“I wish you the compliments of the season, and that 
you may enjoy health and all its blessings, till at least you 
live long enough to gather nuts from the produce of those I 
send you. 
George Washington, in 1797 or 1798,* I think, and has 
borne about four years. I should have said the nut was 
then planted—for the tree has never been removed; nor 
shall any thing disturb its site whilst I remain to reverence 
it with more admiration than his votaries could bestow on 


* ] well remember the day the nuts abovementioned were 
yy ae It was on that upon which the late venerable John 
A Was inaugurated President of the United —_—, 

_A. 


My venerated tree was planted by the hands of 


Shakspeare’s mulberry. The artificial monuments dedi 


antiquity, are baubles, in my estimation, compared with 
this memorial of one whose fame was founded on the pro- 
motion of the happiness and safety of the human family, 
and not on the destruction or subjugation of their fellow- 
men. His precepts are not philosophical theories, but 
practical lessons, intelligible to all who read them in since- 
rity and truth. The last time I ever saw the General's 
face, he came to take leave of me, brought the nuts as a 
present, and assisted in thus perpetuating his memory, 
without either of us believing it to be a solemn ceremony, 
when it then appeared a diverting circumstance. His tree 
is living and productive. 
his principles. Both are set in a good soil—if that of the 
latter were more faithfully cultivated.” 

The late Dr. Joseph Priestley, when he resided at North- 
umberland town, in Pennsylvania, speaking of Gen. Wash- 
ington, informed me that he heard the celebrated Edmund 
Burke, then a member of the English Parliament, say, he 
was one of the wisest men in this world. 

And the late Zsaac Potts, well known for his good sense, 
hospitality, and urbanity, and who resided at the Valley 
Forge, near Schuylkill river, and a preacher to Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, and with whom I spent a few 
days in March, 1788, informed me, that at the time our 
army was encamped there, he one day took a walk up the 





‘voice, and he walked quietly towards it, when he observed 
|Gen. Washington's horse tied to a smail saplin, and in a 
thicket he saw the General on his knees, praying most fér- 
vently. He halted, as he did not wish to disturb him at his 
devotions, and as the General spoke in a low voice, he 
could only now and then understand a word, but not 
‘enough to connect what he said, and he saw the tears flow- 
ing copionsly down his cheeks. He retired quietly and 
‘unobserved. Mr. Potts informed me he was very much 
‘surprised, and considerably agitated, and on returning to 
‘his house, the moment he entered the room where his wife 
was sitting, he burst into tears, and upon her inquiring the 
‘cause, he informed her what he had seen, adding, that if 
there was any one on this earth that the Lord will listen to, 
‘it isGeorge Washington, and that now he had or felt a pre- 
'sentiment, that under sach a commander, there could be no 
‘doubt of our eventually establishing our Independence, 
‘and that God in his providence had willed it to be so. 
| This he told me in the presence of his amiable family, and 
‘though some years had intervened, he was much agitated, 
‘and there was something in his manner of relating it, and 
‘his expatiating on the General’s morals, and other good 
qualities, that all present were in tears. 


‘1 
if 


J. &. 
tober 28, 1830. 


TAX ON RAIL ROADS. 

F'rom the Philadelphia Cazxette. 
The time of electing Representatives to Congress, draw- 
‘ing near, I think it would be well for the electors to see 
‘that these that they send he of sufficient abilines to repre- 
‘sent their interests, and protect theirrights. It is very evi- 
dent to me that our rights were not understood by the Rep- 
\resentatives of Pennsylvania, or if understood, they were 
| shamefully abused in the last Congress. In all govern- 
‘ments, equality of taxation is adesideratum. In free gov- 
‘ernments none but equal taxes ought to be known. What 
if mean by equal taxation, is a tax not to oppress or bear 
harder on one section of the country than on another; and 
in regard of individuals, that each partake of the burden 
in proportion to his interest in the stability of the govern- 
ment. A man with property worth $50,000 has more at 
stake than one possessing $5,000. The former ought to 
pay in proportion to his wealth, otherwise the latter is op- 
pressed by paying more than his due proportion. Those 
being my views of just taxation, I shall now proceed to re- 
view the proceedings of our State representation in Con- 
gress last session. 

It is well known that our State is engaged in an exten- 
sive system of internal improvements at her own expense, 
(of which I am the warm friend under a good system, al- 
ways keeping in mind to finish one line before beginning 
another, for | know practically that if you keep too many 
irons in the fire, some of them will assuredly burn,) and as 
yet we have not played the beggars at the treasury of the 
United States, asking the general government to expend 
federal money to improve our State. This is as it ought to 
be: but why did the Representatives of this State vote for 
appropriating federal money to improve other States? 





do as you would be done by, they ought to have recollected, 
that as we the people did not require them to ask any thing 
for us, they were not bound to do to others what they would 
not ask themselves for their constituents. Their so voting 
was in itself a breach of equal taxation. Had they gone no 
further, the veto of the President would have put a stop to 
the grievance. 
to suppose) they actually voted and did lay a very heavy tax 
on the internal improvements now going on in our State, 
both at the expense of the State and individuals. This 
was effected by the passing of what was called Mr. Malla- 
ry’s bill, (after stripping it of some of its absurdities.) This 
act provides that rail road iron shall pay 25 per cent. ad 
valorem duty, i.e. the people of this State must deposit 
$29 on every $100 worth of iron they use in connecting 
the different sections of the State together by rail roads, in 











cated to the most celebrated heroes, statesmen, or sages, of 


I wish I could say as much of 


If 
our Representatives collectively believe ‘in the doctrine of 


But for want of information (1 am willing’ 


the treasury of the United States, and then it is to be appli- 
ed by the consent and even advice of their Representatives 


to improve other States. That is, we the good people of 
Pennsylvania must go to the expense of improving our 
State, and not only that, but pay a heavy tax on those ver} 
improvements, and said tax is to be expended to improve 
other States!!! So say our Representatives. I have taken 
the trouble to calculate the amount of the tax, supposing the 
rails to be made on the plan of the Liverpool and Manche» 
ter rails, (two of which can be seen inthis city.) 

One mile requires 113 tons, 8 cwt. 2 q. 12 Ib. of rails, at 





£10 per ton, - - - - - $5,041 16 
34 tons, 10 ewt. 1 q. 10 1b. of cast iron saddles, 

at £8 perton, - - . . - 1 227 22 
6 tons, 6 ewt. 9 q. O lb. of bolt iron to bolt the 

work,at £30, - : - - - Ind 06 
First cost per mile, - - - - : £6357 37 





Duty on $5,041 16, at 25 per cent. 

ad valorem, 
Do. on cast iron saddles at 1 et. per Ib. 
Do. on bolt iron, 


&1 461 93 
774 40 
D4 BI 





$2,291 14 per mile. 
Supposing our Philadelphia and Celumbia read ta be 84 
miles, and that mtended to cross the mountains to be 76 
miles, or 160 miles for the two, at a tax of 2.291 14 per 
mile, the tax on the 160 miles is #366,582 40, and in all 





or Say, Franklin or Jefferson, Cooper, Dew ‘valley creek, and not far from his dam he heard a solemn | probability an equa! tax for the roads now making and those 


finished for the purpose of bringing coal to market. Thus 
| taking from the people of Pennsylvania 3 of a million to 
| give to a Maysville road, and a Farmington canal. If any 
| State ought to be grateful to the President for his veto, that 
‘State isours. But this isnotall: Mr. Scott exerted him 
‘self to lay a duty of $37 per ton on all rail road iron. I do 
not know how many of the Pennsylvania members voted 
with him, but had he succeeded the tax would now be 
$5,201 45 per mile, or 5832,232 for our two roads, and 
probably a similar sum for companies, &c. im the State., I 
have no doubt but Mr. Scott’s motives were pure in his 
opinion, but they were erroneous. 

Ist. Because he thought he would introduce the use of 
iron made in this State for our rail roads, yet it would not 
be the case, because we import iren subject toa duty of 
$78 .40 per ton, and several thousand tons. yearly of that 
which pays *37 per ton, besides a large quantity of hard 
ware and hammered bar iron. Our import in the State of 
bar iron and hardware !s to that made in the country as 2 
lb. out of 3, and we import two-thirds of the iron we con 
sume, exclusive of what we use for rai! roads. 

2d. Because to lay an oppressive tax on the people to 
sustain a few men engaged im any business, is unjust in it 
self, and is a departure from equal taxation and sound po 
licy. 

3d. The iron imported for that parpose will last double 
the time that American iron would, if it could be had. The 
former resists corrosion by the weather much longer. See 
ing then that under the present circumstances the views of 
those that wish the iron made here, cannot be promoted at 
even double or treble the present tax, would it net be’ well 
to save the expense to the State altogether by instructing 
our Representatives to exert themselves to get the duty re- 
pealed. As I belong to no party in politics, all I have in 
view 1s Justice anp Equa Taxation, 


From the New York Evening Journal. 
OPPRESSIVE TAXES! 


The Working Men are alive to some .of their burdens, 
and begin to inquire if something cannot be done to relieve 
them. ‘They think that the taxes which they imdirectly 
pay for the support of the government are enormous, our 
food and raiment are too heavily taxed, and that these ta» 
es more grievously oppress the Working Men than any 
other class of society. ‘They and their families, which are 
generally numerous, must be fed and clothed, and, whea 
they honestly labor for a livelihood, it is cruel and unjust 
to deprive them of it, and to oppress them with burdens 
which are too grievous to be borne. 

A writer in the Boston “ Practical Politician,’ makes an 
estimate of Ais taxes, and the familiar manner in which he 
states his case may be acceptable and instructive to ous 
readers. We have only to say that the remarks of this 
writer are applicable to every man’s family in proportion to 
their number. Let us hear his statement :— 

“To give you an idea how many taxes we are obliged to 
pay, I will enumerate my own for the year past—defining a 
tax to be an assessment to raise a revenue which is not 
wanted by government, and levied on the wants of the poos 
people, instead of the property and imcome of all according 
to their means and advantages. 

“ Now, neighbor Hardwood, I have a family of ten chib 
dren, and, though I say it, as industrious and well behaved 
a family as lives im our parish. My wife is one of the moss 
prudent of the sex ; and her children, | am proud in being 
able to say, follow very well her instructions and examples. 
Eyery thing of any value is turned to some account. An 
old coat makes a jacket for one of our little ones; and ap 
old jacket is made to patch the old coats. We always pur- 
chase good articles, such as are plain and substantial, with 
out being extravagant: and economize in saving time as 
well as avoiding unnecessary expense. With these habits, 
which all men hold to be commendable, I suffer a continual 
inroad upon my honest gains, by a great variety of taxes. 

“When we built our house, we painted our floors; but 
my wife thought we must have our parlor carpeted, at least, 
and as our neighbors had set the example, | made no ob 
jection. ‘ You must be sure,’ said my wife, ‘that you do 
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not get the American, it is the dearest you can buy, neither 
the color nor fabric is durable, and in two years we should 
have to get a new one.’ I went to the city, following her 
advice,and purchased 20 yards of Kidderminster carpeting, 
and the tax on that quantity was (in the shape of duty to 


the U.S.) ; Ss 00 
“Tax on the same room for paper 10 OU 
““My wife purchased last winter twenty dollars 

worth of blankets, and paid a tax on them of 7 00 


‘* Last May, my wife lost her mother, and we were 
constrained to purchase mourning articles for herself 
and daughters, which cost only $25 00, on which 
we paid a tax to government of 334 per cent. 8 33 
“In my family, there is used, at least, every year, 
(by my wife and four daughters, allowing only two 
dresses for each,) 70 yards of imported calico; for 
my wife says, ‘it is much cheaper in the end than 
American.’ ‘Tax on this, 7 cents for every yard,is 4 90 
“The silk used in my family for the year past 
amounts to #19, and the tax on it is 5 70 
“* My daughters had some ‘ Forget Me Nots’ pre- 
sented to them, and wished them bound. They 
being elegantly printed, nothing would do but ele- 
ant binding. The binder said if I wanted the best, 
i must have English Morocco, or calf; Morocco was 
determined upon, and the tax on that, for six books 
only, was 60 
“Tax on dolls for the children. $3 worth 90 
“* Ditto, on artificial flowers for our girls’ bonnets, 


85 worth 1 50 
“Tax on gloves 2 40 
** Do. on hose, $10 worth 2 80 


“Do. on the cloth we buy for our sons and my- 

self, suits for Sundays and parties, believing it to 

be cheaper in the end, as my wife says, than the 

American, allowing one suit to each of us for a 

year 9 00 

added up, S61 13 

“These are taxes for our dress and coverings, 

and now we will look for a moment to what we live 

upon. 
“ We use in our family one hundred weight of 

coffee a year, which pays aduty of 5 cents a pound 5 00 
“ We use, at least, 365 pounds of sugar, which 

pays a tax of 5 cents a pound 18 25 
“ Tlavana sugar could be afforded here, free of 

duty, at 4cents per pound, and of better quality 

than that for which we pay 10 cents, but Tonly call 

the difference jfve. 


“ Tax on nutmegs, say we use half a pound 30 
“ Do. on Souchong Tea, say we use 25 pounds 

in a year, at 27 cents a pound 6 25 
‘5S pounds Hyson ditto at 40 cents 2 00 


Making altogether 92 8&3 

‘ Other articles might be mentioned ; but all those above 
enumerated are such as every prudent man, who enjoys a 
comfortable, decent sort of living, is obliged to purchase.— 
They actually constitute the necessaries of life. It is folly 
to think of purchasing these articles of our own manufac- 
ture; for even with these enormous taxes, it 1s economy to 
take the imported goods—and in fact a part of them are 
not to be produced here at any rate.” 


COLONEL DRAYTON’S LETTER UPON THE 
SUBIECT OF A CONVENTION, 
From the Charleston Patriot. 

The following extract of a letter from the Hon. Winuiam 
Drayton, is contained ina pamphlet, addressed to ALEX. 
Srrrers, Esq. formerly Comptroller General of the State, 
to the citizens of the Abbeville District, on the subject of 
the present state of things in this State, arising out of its 
apposition to the ‘Tariff. 

Extract of a letter from the Hon. Wm. Drayton, dated 
Ballston Springs, New York, 31st August. 

* Should a Convention declare that South Carolina was 
absolved from obedience to the Tariff Acts of 1824 and 
1828, upon the ground of unconstitutionality, some juries 
would be governed by the decision of the convention, whilst 
others would disregard it. Those individuals, therefore, 
against whom verdicts should be found, would sustain posi- 
tive injury, inasmuch as they would be subject to the pay- 
ment of duties, from which other importers of the same ar- 
ticles would be exonerated. By this unequal operation, the 
evils complaimed of would be increased instead of being 
gured. ‘Io produce a practical effect, a more decided mea- 
sure must be adopted—that of protecting the persons and 
property of defendants, from execution founded upon the 
judgments of the Court. This could only be accom- 
plished by force, another name for civil war between the 
State and the General Government, which would probably 
be attended with bitter dissensions among ourselves. Grant- 

1g that the advocates of nullification should be victorious 
im this calamitous struggle, the unavoidable consequence 
would be, that South Carolina no longer belonged to the 
Union: for, independently of the obvious deductions from 
euch a condition, the other States would never permit us 
to enjoy the benefits, without participating in the burthens 
of the Union. The radical error pervading the minds of 
those who are desirous of appealing to nullification, seems to 
me to be, that they confound a general principle, only to be 
acted upon in extreme cases, with a constitutional remedy. 
If a State considers an act of Congress, whether constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional, (for the abuse of granted power 


be in a better situation by withdrawing from, than bv ad- 
hering to the Union, she has the right to secede, and to 
form a new government for herself. Whether she shall 
pursue this course, is a question of expediency, which 
ought not to be determined without the most profound and 
anxious deliberction. The true question now to be solved 
by our State, (although such is not the prevailing opiniom) 





is, whether the existing Tariff, or Disunion, be the greatest 
evil. I write this in a hurry, as I am upon the point of 
leaving the place, or I would state to you my sentments 
more in detail. 
“* With great respect and esteem, 
I am, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 


WM. DRAYTON.” 


Extract from Governor Gilmer’s Message to the Legisla- 
ture of Georgia, in October, 1830. 

Various resolutions, passed by the Legislatures of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Vermont, Delaware, and Connecticut, upon 
the subjects of the Tariff, Internal Improvements, and elec- 
tion of Electors of President and Vice President, have been 
received from the Chief Magistrates of those States, copies 
of which are, according to request, submitted to you. 

Resolutions passed by the Legislature of Louisiana have 
also been received, in which is expressed the opinion, that 
the tariff of 1828 is not only constitutional and expedient, 
but harmless to the Southern States. Copies of these are 
also submitted to you, but not without calling your atten- 
tion to the striking illustration which they furnish of the 
selfishness which oceasioned, and continues in force, the 
present tariff system. Within the few last years, sugar cane 
has become the principal production of Louisiana, Of all 
the applications of labor, that directed to its cultivation is 
said to yield to the agriculturists the greatest profit, and 
especially to the wealthy capitalists. Notwithstanding this, 
the manufacturers of Louisiana sugar receive a bounty of 
fifty per cent. upon all the sugar they make, in the form of 
a duty of three cents per pound upon the foreign article. 
The value of this bounty to the wealthy planters, and the 
interest they have in retaining it, seems to have proved as 
convincing arguments to the Legislature of Louisiana of 
the constitutionality of destroying foreign commerce, under 
the power given to regulate it, as the anticipated high price 
of domestic wodilens, cottons, iron, and whiskey, was to 
those who voted for the tariff of 1824 and 182s. 

The selfishness of wealth in this, seems to be taking the 
place of ambition in ether countries, and, in like manner, 
to be indulging its lust for acquisition at the expense of 
justice and the most sacred institutions of the country. The 
measures of the last session of Congress give but little indi- 
cation ofa disposition in the Government to relieve the South- 
ern people of the tribute which they are now compelled to 
pay to the people of the Eastern and Northern States. It is 
true that the duty on salt has been reduced; not, howe®r, 
because it was unconstitutional and partial, but because its 
manufacturers were not sufficiently numerous to maintain 
a monopoly, the effects of which were felt by a majority of 
the people. The duties upon tea and coffee have also been 
reduced. The revenue derived from the impost upon these 
articles was drawn more equally from the entire country, 
than the same amount from any other source whatever. 
The effects of this measure will be to extend the time at 
which the public debt will be paid off, and to fix upon the 
Southerp States the most oppressive part of the present 
tariff. 

The President's veto to bills passed by Congress for the 
appropriation of money for internal improvements, affords 
the cheering hope that the Federal Government may be 
again limited to the exercise of its constitutional powers. 

It is perhaps the most singular result of our peculiar form 
of government, that our free institutions should have been 
so often preserved from violation by the Representatives of 
the people, through the responsibility and patriotism of our 
elective Chief Magistrates. 


PROGRESS OF OPINION IN THE WEST. 
From the Edwardsville (Illinois) Crisis. 

The Kaskaskia Democrat of the 22d ult. contains a very 
invidious and unfair comparisoa of the doctrines which that 
paper and the Crisis support. We have no objection that 
the Democrat should claim all the merit to which it is enti- 
tled, but when it attempts to misrepresent us, and assert 
that for which there is not the shadow of foundation, we 
shal] take the liberty of exposing its arrogance, and _ repel- 
ling its falsehoods. 

It is not true, as the Democrat asserts, that the Crisis ad- 
vocates the nullifying doctrine of the South. Not an arti- 
cle has ever appeared in its columns, from which such an 
inference could be drawn. We admit our opposition to 
the Tariff, as it zs. A tariff which would not be unequal 
in its operation—one that would not be oppressive to the 
consumer, while it would afford a reasonable protection to 
the manufacturer—a tariff that would not be most burthen- 
some to those who are the least able to bear it—the laboring 
farmer and mechanic—would be a blessing to our country, 
and merit the support of those who contribute most to the 
support of Government. Neither is it true that the Crisis 
is opposed to Internal Improvement. We do not believe 
in the expediency of indiscriminate appropriations by the 
General Government for roads, &c,. which are purely local, 
and which the States, who are alone interested, are fully 
competent to construct with their own resources. In our 
opinion the payment of the public debt is of far more impor- 
tance, at this time, than the benefits to be realized from the 











may be as injurious as the usurpation of a power not granted,) 
to be so vitally destructive of her interests, that she would 
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petty works, for the execution of which appropriations from 


, the public ‘I'reasury have been so clamorously called for by 


the last Congress, and about which a great liue and ery has 
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been raised by the coalition editors because the President 
dared to refuse his sanction to such profligacy. So far as 
respects what has been asked for by this State, for the con- 
struction of her Canal and the continuation of the Cumber- 
land road, it is no more than she has a right to demand, 
as an act of the strictest equity and justice, and as an 
equivalent, in part, for the money that has been realized 
by the Government for the sale of her lands. ‘The General 
Government is contributing to its own prosperity, as well as 
to that of the State, in its appropriations for public improve- 
ment, where itis a claimant of so much of the domain, 
which, of right, ought to be solely under the jurisdiction of 
the territory within whose limits it lies. After the national 
debt shall have been paid, it will be time enough to con- 
sider the propriety of granting to every State in the Union 
whatever may be asked from the General Government, for 
the execution of roads, canals, light-houses,&c. &c. Un- 
til then, let every State put her own shoulders to the wheel, 
and, by energy, perseverance, and a judicious application 
of her resources, there will be but little need of the feeble 
aid that might be obtained from the General Treasury.— 
The truth of this remark is strongly exemplified in the 
States of New York and Ohio; the former of which never 
received a dollar from the United States Treasury towards 
the construction of her magnificent canals; her application 
being refused by Congress on constitutional grounds. A\ll 
the assistance that was received by the State of Ohio, was 
the donation of a few tracts of land. And where is the 
State in the Union that will weigh more than either of these 
in the scale of wealth, enterprise, and political power? We 
are decidedly in favor of Internal Improvements, if their 
prosecution and control be confined to the State in which 
they are located; but we are opposed to any system that 
will give to the General Government the exercise of any un- 
due influence or power. If it has the power of making ap- 
propriations in money from the Treasury for constructing 
roads and canals, and owning stock in them, then, in the 
language of the address of the Republican Convention of 
the State of New York, has it power “ to station its officers 
upon them, to appropriate their revenue to its use, to set the 
authornty of the State over them at defiance, and to pre- 
scribe to our citizens the terms upon which they could be 
permitted to use these great works.” From such a state of 
things, we pray Heaven to avert us. 
F’rom the Lebanon (Ohio) Democrat. 
“ Rerorm.”’—The work of reform goes swimmingly on— 


bly undertaken by the people of the United States, reformed 
her civil code so as to enfranchise the oppressed Catholics. 
France, with the noble example before her eyes, reformed 
her King off of his throne for having assumed the exercise 
of constructive powers not delegated by the Constitution.— 
And the people of the Netherlands, feeling the “‘ iron hand 
of despotism” fixing its deadly grasp upon them, have nobly 
resolved to reform it :—and may God grant them a speedy 
deliverance from the bondage of a tyrant forced upon them 
by a most unholy league of unprincipled Monarchs. 
From the New York Evening vst. 

The following, cut from an old Boston paper, and gent 
us by a correspondent, shows how the Boston people used 
to think and express themselves on the subject of the tariff 
ten yearsago. ‘The resolutions contained in the following 
article are as good political economy now as they were 
then: but though principles do not change, individuals 
sometimes do, and several of the gentlemen who, in 1820, 
protested against the tariff, as both unconstitutional and 
inexpedient, are now numbered with its supporters and 
friends. “(he name of Nathan Appleton, now candidate 
for a seat in Congress, is among the signatures to these 
resolutions ; and yet we have, in a Boston newspaper lying 
before us, a speech made by that gentleman, a year or two 
since, in the Sainelbaheicaens Legislature, in favor of certain 
other resolutions, asserting the expediency of iurther pro- 
tection to woollens. 

“NEW TARIFF.” 

Boston, Oct. 3, 1820.— Yesterday an adjourned meeting 
on the subject of the proposed Tariff, was held at Faneuil 
Hall, Hon. Wm. Gray, Chairman, and Wm. Foster, jun. 
Esq. Secretary. 

A long and interesting report was read from the respec- 
table committee appointed at a former meeting, which con- 
cluded with the following resolves: 

Resolved, That we have regarded with pleasure the e+ 
tablishment and success of manufactures amongst us, and 
consider their growth, when natural and spontaneous and 
not the effect of a system of bounties and protection, as 
an evidence of general wealth and prosperity. 

Resolved, That relying on the ingenuity, enterprise, and 
skill of our fellow-citizens, we believe that all mannufae- 
tures adapted to our character and circumstances, will be 
introduced and extended as soon and as far as will promote 
the public interest, without any further protection than 
they now receive. 

Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to 
any amount of taxes, equally apportioned, and imposed for 
the purpose of raising revenues necessary for the support of 
the government, but that taxes imposed on the people for 
the sole benefit of any one class of men, are equally incon- 
sistent with the principles of our Constitution and with 
sound policy. 

Resolved, That the supposition that, until the proposed 
tariff or some similar measure, be adopted, we are and shall 
be dependent on foreigners for the means of subsistence 
and defence, is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious, and 





fanciful, and deregatory to the character of the nation. 


England, struck with the importance of the subject so no- * 
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Resolved, That high bounties on such domestic manu- 
factures as are principally benefitted by that tariff, favor 
great capitalists rather than personal industry, or the own- 
ers of small capitals, and that therefore we do not perceive 
its tendency to promote national industry. 

Resolved, ‘That we are equally incapable of discovering 
its beneficial effects on agriculture, since the obvious con- 
sequence of its adoption would» be, that the farmer must 
give rnore than he now does for all he buys, and receive 
less for all he sells. 

Resolved, That the imposition of duties which are enor- 
mous, and deemed by a large portion of the people to be 
unequal and unjust, is dangerous, as it encourages the 
practice of smuggling. 

Resolved, That in our opinion, the proposed tariff, and 
the principles on which it is avowedly founded, would, if 
adopted, have a tendency, however different may be the 
motives of those who recommend them, to diminish the 
industry, impede the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of 
the people. 

James T. Austin, Esq. and the Hon. Daniel Webster 
addressed their fellow citizens, in favor of the report and 
the resolves, in speeches which were distinguished for 
closeness of argument, variety of illustration, and abun- 
dance of fact. 

The report was then accepted, and the resolves recom- 
mended to the committee unanimously passed. 

A vote of thanks to the Hon. Mr. Otis, of the Senate, 
and to those members from this State in the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States who opposed the new 
tariff, was unanimously agreed to. 

[ See 19th vol. of Niles’ Register, p. 131.) 

The names of the Committee were William Gray, James 
Perkins, John Dorr, Nathaniel Goddard, Benjamin Rich, 
Israel Thorndike, jun., William Shimmia, Thomas W. 
Ward, William Harris, Daniel Webster, Nathan Appleton, 
Abbot Lawrence, Joseph Sewall, Jonathan Phillips, Lot 
Wheelwright, Caleb Loring, Samuel A. Welles, Geo. Bond. 


RIGHT OF A STATE TO REMONSTRATE, 
DENIED. 
From the Southern Patriot. 

~ The number of the North American Review for Octo- 
ber, in an article reviewing the debate in Congress on Mr. 
Foot’s resolutions, goes very fully into the Nullifying doc- 
trine, and most convincingly proves its repugnance to the 
principles of the Constitution; but the article m which 
this is done contains some opinions which are startling to 
us, on this side of Mason and Dixon’s line. Will it be be- 
lieved that the assertion would have been hazarded by any 
respectable authority in this country, that the “ legislative 
branch of a State Government, has not the constitutional 
right to remonstrate against a law of the General Govern- 
ment’? We confess that we looked at the statement of 
such a doctrine with astonishment. Yet it is laid down 
with solemn yravity, in the North American Review, im 
the article just alluded to. The argument of the Reviewer 
is that as the right of remonstrance can only rest in the 
constituents of a government, and as the State govern- 
ments (in his opinion,) are neither subjects nor constitu- 
ents of the General Government, they have no constitution- 
aj right to remonstrate.”” “They are not known to the 
Constitution in any degree (says the Reviewer) as the regu- 
lar depositories of the constituent power.” “ Although, 
(says the Reviewer) the State Legislatures have an agency 
in creating both branches of the Legislature, and the Ex- 
ecutive, yet they are in no sense the constituents or sub- 
jects of the General Government.” 

Now, when a State Legislature remonstrates, is it not 
obvious that this is the remonstrance of the people of that 
State, or at least a majority of them? Would the Legisla- 
ture of a State undertake to remonstrate, if it were contrary 
to the wishes or opinions of their constituents? If the 
Legislature of a State remonstrates, therefore, against an 
act of Congress, it is a more compendious mode of doing 
for their constituents what these constituents are saved the 
necessity of effecting, by assembling in their respective dis- 
tricts. It is also the proper mode of conveying the senti- 
ments of one or more of the sovereign parties to the Con- 
stitution, to the other parties. To deny the right of re- 
monstrance to those bodies, the State Legislatures, which 
represent for the time the State sovereignties, and to limit 
it to detached portions of the people, is to contend in fact 
for the right in question, solely, as it exists under a consol- 
idated government. 

But if the Reviewer denies the right to remonstrate in 
the State Legislatures against an act of Congress, what 
would he say to the right of declaring a law of that body 
unconstitutional. The right he disputes is a lesser right 
thap this. As he appears to venerate Mr, Madison’s au- 
thority, it would be difficult for him to reconcile his opin- 
ions with those entertained by this distinguished Statesman, 
who vindicates the right in the State Legislatures, of not 
only declaring a law of Congress unconstitutional, but a 
decision of the Supreme Court also. This was done by 
Virginia, in the case of the alien and sedition laws. If 
the writer of that article is so little versed in the theory of 
the Constitution, we would refer him to the pages of the 
Federalist, where it is emphatically laid down as the right 
and duty of the States to watch the encroachments of the 
General Government, and sound the alarm to the people. 


THE DUTY ON RAW COTTON. 
From the Columbia Telescope. 
A writer in the National Intelligencer undertakes to em- 
barrass the free trade party of this State, by demanding to 
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know whether they are willing to give up the protecting 
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duty on American raw cotton, together with that in favor 
of the domestic manufacturers of that article. 

Aye, with all our hearts. We are willing—anxious—to 
uproot the whole protecting fabric, so that one stone shall 
not be left upon another. He proposes to test our sincerity 
by the application of this touchstone. We dare him to the 
trial. He holds out the alarm of competition from the cotton 
of Brazil—which being inferior to our best and superior to 
our worst, he instructs us, gives to the British manufacturer 
an advantage over the American. We ask the advocates of 
prohibition to place our foreign commerce upon such terms 
as open to us a fair and equal competition (now denied us) 
with Brazil cotton in foreign ports, and we are most heartily 
willing to take the chances of such competition in the mar- 
kets of the United States. The stupidity of many northern 
tariffites has induced them frequently to taunt us with the 
‘‘ protecting duty’ on domestic cotton. ‘The south feels no 
gratitude to the general government for this empty sem- 
blance of favor. And let us assure that government that we 
will not permit it to be even a miserable pretext for the “ bill 
of abominations.” 

The same writer makes the same allusion to the article 
of sugar. We know not in what temper the politicians of 
Louisiana may receive a proposition to withdraw her bribe— 
but as for the people of South-Carohina—they are at any 
moment ready to throw the duty upon sugar into the wreck 
of the prohibitory policy. 
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(> The first number of the second annual volume of 
this paper will be published at New York, in the first 
week of December next. For terms, see the foot of the 
last page. 





Owing to a deficiency of paper of the size and quality 
used for this Journal, which is made expressly to order, at 
a distance of near three hundred miles from Washington, 
we shall be obliged to print the No. due on 24th instant, 
and which will contain the Index, at New York; and as 
there may be a delay of a few days, owing to the removal 
of our establishment to a new place, we solicit the indul- 
gence of our subscribers, for its protracted appearance. 





Editors with whom we exchange, will be pleased, imme- 
diately on receipt of this, to direct their papers to New 
York. We give this timely notice, even to those who are 
at the North, in order that the current may not be allowed, 
after we shall have left Washington, to run on in the old 
channel, to our great privation 


New subscribers, whose names reach us after this day, 
will not receive the paper until the commencement of the 
second volume in December. 


eee cere 


It is respectfully requested, that after receipt of this, all 
letters or communications for the Editor, may be address- 
ed to New York. 





Jonn Quincy Apams, Ex-President of the United States, 
has been elected a Representative in Congress of Plymouth 
District, Massachusetts. 


Appointments by the President. 
Freperick List, of Pennsylvania, to be Consul of the 


United States for the port of Hamburg, in place of John 
Cuthbert, removed. 


Natnantet Nices, of Vermont, (now in Paris,) to be 


Secretary of Legation to France, vice Charles Carroll Har- 
per, resigned. 





The French Minister had an audience of the President 
on the &th inst. at which he delivered to him an autograph 
letter from H. M. Louis Philippe, announcing his acces- 


sion to the throne of France, with the title of King of the 
French. 





Official information has been received at the Department 
of State, that the Brazilian Bonds given in the American 
Prize cases, which were settled with the Government of 
His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Brazil, by Mr. Wm. 
Tudor, late Charge d’ Affaires of the United States at Rio 
de Janeiro, and became due on the 28th of August last, 
were punctually paid to Mr. Wright, Consul of the United 
Viates at that capital. 





Every body remembers the fable of the wagoner, who, 
when his wagon got stalled upon a road, before tarnpikes 
were invented, called upon Hercules to help him. But 
notwithstanding we all remember the story, yet few of us 
follow the wholesome advice given upon that famous occa- 
sion, of putting our own shoulders to the wheel. The fol- 
lowing, however, is a laudable exception to the common 
practice, and it shows what can be done when Hercules 
will not assist. 


From the Maysville Eagle. 
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tional miles of road, extending through the village of Mayslick, 
was offered for the bids of contractors; and we are much plea» 
ed to learn that the competition a sales was so great, that 
contracts were made at much below the estimates of the Sw 
perintendent. This addition will average about $5000 per 
mile at its completion, and considering the great amount of 
grading aud other natural obstacles, it is thought to be a great 
reduction in the average cost of construction, when compared 
with contracts previously made. This addition of five miles 
makes in all thirty-oue miles of the road that has been located 
and put under contract, about one half the distance between 
this place and Lexington, five miles of which will be entirety 
finished in this month, and throughout the remainder of the line 
the contractors generally have already commenced active ope- 
rations. 








We perceive by the Attakapas Gazette, (Louisiana, ) 
that a large meeting of planters was held on the 5th of 
October, in the Parish of St. Martins, for the purpose of 
taking imto consideration “‘ the Circular of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, requesting information on the subject of the 
culture of the sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar” 
in Louisiana. Great alarm has existed in that State, since 
a portion of the American System party abandoned the 
salt-makers, lest another portion shall abandon the sugar 
makers—and we think with reason too. We regret most 
sincerely that Louisiana, for the sake of an additional duty 
of one cent a pound on brown sugar, should have made 
common cause with the tariff States in 1816, and should a 
reaction take place, carrying the duty down to one cent, of 
which there are abundant indications, she will have only 
herself to blame for abandoning a principle, from which as 
a great consumer of manufactures and exporter of cotton, 
she ought never to have departed. The following resola- 
tions were adopted at this meeting : 


This assembly viewing that in this Parish the reduction of the 
duty on foreign sugar would operate most fatally—that every 
sugar plantation in this Parish is ina state of infancy—every one 
haviug been established since the year 1623—there being in 1827 
only three establishments, which have increased since that time, 
to the number of G2—that the crop of 1529 was nearly destroyed 
by the excessive rains, and that of the present year having suf- 
fered equally by excessive drought, leaving the planters, who 
are all new beginners, in such embarrassed circumstances, tha’ 
total ruin would inevitably follow the removal of the protecting 
duty; viewing also, that in consequence of the great cost, necessa- 
rily incurred in establishing a sugar plantation even on the small- 
est and most economical scale,{of which description are the plan 
tations generally in this Parish) that there are but few of the 
sugar planters of this Parish who are not largely indebted 
either to the banks or individuals—that many of our most re 
spectable inhabitants are emigrants from other States, who 
having seld their property at home, have emigrated here, and 
so far have been enabled with the strictest economy, and 
most assiduous industry, only to pay for erecting their inprove- 
ments, butstill owe largely for their lands—Therefore 

Resolved, That this meeting concurs in the views expressed 
by the resolutions of the meeting of the Planters of the Parish 
of Plaquemines, held on the 12th ultimo, as to the urgency of 
the oceasion on which that meeting was called, and the impo» 
tance of procuring and forwarding to our Representatives ia 
both houses of Congress, without delay, correct information 
on the subject of the manufacture of sugar, and thereby de 
stroy the effect of the imaginary and exaggerated accounts of 
the profits of that manufacture, which have been so industr> 
ously circulated, with an eye to our injury and with the view 
of procuring the removal of the existing protection wich has 
been granted for the space of 30 or 40 years. ‘ 

. Resolved, That theinhabitants generally, in this parish, are 
hereby requested to contribute individually, so far as in theirs 
power, towards furnishing information as to the capital invest 
ed, avoual expenses, and average revenue for a givea number 
of years, and all other information which it may be in their 
power to supply. 

Resolved, That our Representative and Senator in the State 
Legislature, be requested to urge, at the next session, the ad- 
dressing a memorial. to Congress, exhibiting the ruinous com 
sequences to this State, which would follow the reduction of 
the present duty on foreign sugar. 

Resolved, Thatas citizens of the nation at large, we consider 
as in¢xpedient and impolitic, a reduction of the duty on foreign 
sugar, as it would certainly break up the manufacture at home, 
and in case of war with a foreign power, render excessive the 
burden and difficulty of the bome supply, independent of the 
consideration that the said duty forms a large item of the 
National revente. 

Resolved, That Messrs. N. Declonet, Despanet DeBlanc, Joha 
C. Marsh, St. Mare D'Arby and Wm. T. Palfrey, be named a 
committee to meet or correspond with the Central Committee, 
which is to convene at New Orleans on the 16th inst. and aleo 
to frame a report aoieiaine correct practical information on 
the subject of the capital invested, yearly expenses, and revenue 
of the plantations on which sugar is manufactured in this see 
tion of the State, to be forwarded to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. ) 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered 
the President and Secretary, for the dignified manner in which 
they have filled the duties of the stations they have had the 
kinduess to accept. 

In witness whereof, the President and Secretary have here- 
unto set their hands, on the day and year first above written. 

N. DECLOUET, President. 
Joun C. Marsn, Secretary. 





The advocates of the American System, not satisfied 
with compelling the people to pay double price for their 
clothes, and considering that the interests of the few are to 
be preferred to the interests of the many, absolutely regard 








discoveries, the tendency of which is to cheapen the price 
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of bread, as injurious. The following article we have co- 
pied from the National Intelligencer, where it appeared 
without comment : 

Franklin Cracker Machine.—Messrs. Nathan, Daskam, and 
Wood, of this village, have obtained letters patent for their 
very useful labor-saving machine by this name, being an im- 
provement in the making of erackers, and ship, pilot, and navy 
bread, or bise uit, by arectangular machine, which rolls, presses, 
cuts, dots, stamps, and finishes the crackers, bread, and biscuit, 
ready for the oven, and at one operation. This improvement 
in the manufacture of crackers saves much manual labor, and 
enables two persons to make as mavy in one day as ten men 
can in the same length of time by the ordinary method.— Gene- 
va Gazette. 

It is to be hoped that the extra profits arising from the use of 
the machine, will go to the support of the persons and families 
of the eight b: ikers, who must necessarily be inrows out of em- 
ployment by the use of the invention. —U. S. Gaz. 


It will be seen from the foregoing, that the editor of the 
United States Gazette is opposed to letting the consumers 
of ship bread and biscuit enjoy the benefit of the discovery 
alluded to, but is for putting it into the pockets of others. 
Such a suggestion seriously urged in a paper supported in 
a great degree by the patronage of a commercial city, was 
not to have been. Jooked for, but it clearly shows that the 
earried out to its full extent, calls not 
but for 


American System, 
only for dear clothes, 
dear bread. 


dear sugar, and dear tron, 


to see the covert mode in which the war- 
American System is carried on, im differ- 
editors who are favorable to free trade, but 
who do not find it expedient to come out fairly against it, 
eo nomine. Instead of addressing the understandings of 
their readers, a dead set is made upon their passions and 
prejudices, their likes and dislikes, and in this manner, 
people who will not listen to a word spoken against the 
policy of taxing themselves for the benefit of others, which 
they call protecting home industry, and of appropriating 
the public money to roads and canals, which are to do them 
no good, open their ears wide to hear the same policy de- 
nounced, wher it is called “ It is to 
be lamented that such is the state of the public raind, but 
there seems to be no remedy for it. The people have been 
humbugged into a folly, and they must be humbugged out 


It is amusing 
fare against the 
ent quarters, by 


Mr. Clay’s system.” 


of it, But for all this, we think that a litde plainer talk 
than some deal out could be stood without much risk. 
The issue of the President's veto ought to inspire confi- 


dence in the success of other efforts to overthrow another 
branch of the same policy, and we think that if our co-la- 
borers would try the ice a little further out from the shore, 
than they have usually ventured, they would find it bear 
them. Since the recent elections in the State of Maine, 
the free trade party have a sure foot-hold in that State, as 
will be evident to any one who has observed that opposi- 
tion to the restrictive policy was a prominent trait in the 
successful party.. And as to Massa- 
chusetts, we have a strongly fortified position in Boston, 


r>quirements of {f. 


It is very certain that open attacks upon the American 
System are now tolerated in many quarters where,‘a few 
months ago, not an editor was to be found, who would ven- 
ture to stem the current of popular prejudice. Not long 
aince, we republished from the Crisis, printed in Illimois, 
a bold essay on the subject, and we have lately seen several 
articles copied from this paper into “ The Advocate,” pub- 
lished at Little Rock, in the territory of Arkansas. The 
following extract from the New-York Evening Post, gives 
us the first intimation we have received of the existence of 
@ coadjutor in the State of Indiana : 


This morning's mail has brought us the fifth number of the 
Republican Statesman, a vewspaper lately established at 
Charlesion, Clark eo., Indiana. The press in our country fol- 
lows close oa the footsteps of settlement, and its influences, 
heth for good or for evil, are carried westward with those of 
the iustitutions of education and justice. The newspaper is 
established when the court house is built. ‘The Statesman is 
orthodox in its political creed, aud republishes from the Banner 
of the Constitution some pithy articles on the subject of the 
American System, a circumstance worthy of being considered 
among the numerous proofs that our agricultural brethren are 
beginuiug to see the absurdities of that system. 


We think it a very important matter, that the principle 
dhould be well understood, that Constitutions are not 
merely made to protect minorities, as most people sttppose, 
but that they are also intended to protect majorities. We 
have upon several occasions undertaken to show, how pos- 
sible it is, under our forms. of government, for a majority 
of Congress, or of a State Legislature, to be chosen by a 
minority of the people. We have even demonstrated that 
it is possible for a majority of the Senate of the United 
States to be chosen by less than an eighth of the whole po- 
pulation, and that thus a mischievous law might be’ kept in 
existence, constitutionally, against the wishes of seven- 
eighths of the people. 
of our State elections, 


A reference to the returns of many 
would no doubt show many results 





so adverse to the commonly received notion that a majority 
should rule, that the people would be astonished to see 
them; and we shall now bring into view a case that will 
serve to give a practical illustration of our position. 

In the U. 8S. Telegraph of Oct. 8, we find the following 
table of votes given in Maryland, at the electoral election 
in 182s : 





Counties. Jackson. Adams. 
Si. Mary's . - 369 701 
Charles : - 55l 739 
Calvert ° - Jel 537 
Prince George’s - 6287 731 
Montgomery - - 64 1036 
Frederick : - 204 3633 
Washington - - 287 1748 
Allegany . - B56 74i1 
Baltimere . - 9949 1602 
Anne Arundel - - 1139 1265 
Harford - - LODS 1201 
Cecil . - 118 104] 
Kent - 461 40) 
{Queene Aune - - G6l 668 
Talbot - - 42) R18 
Caroline - - Ba 666 
Dorchester : - 852 1067 

- Worcester - - 11 ON] 
Somerset - - 760 1265 
Balhimore City - - 4733 ARIS 
Avnapolis City - - 156 163 

24.562 25,527 


According to the Constitution of Maryland, each of the 
nineteen Counties elects to the Assembly four representa- 
tives, and each of the Cities, Baltimore and Annapolis, two, 
making in the whole 80. A majority of this number is 41, 
but to avoid fractions we call it 42. Now it is very evident 
that the ten smallest counties first on the above list, and the 
City of Annapolis, can choose this majority; and to estab- 
lish the position thata small minority may govern, it is only 
necessary to refer to the figures. Those ten counties and 
the city of Annapolis contain in the whole but 12,900 
voters, whereas the remaining ten counties, and the city of 
Baltimore, contain 37,188. In other words, it is possi- 
ble under the Constitution of Maryland, for the representa- 
tives chosen by a little more than one-fourth of the people, 
to make laws for the other three-fourths. Now, whatever 
is possible, may happen, and all will agree that it is bad 
policy to place the rights of the persons amd property of a 
whole community fn such a posture, that they can by pos- 
sibility be destroyed by a small portion of the whole body. 
Such possibility exists in the State of “Maryland, and how- 
ever improbable it is that such a contingency may happen 
as we shall suggest, yet it is frightful to see how grossly 
the representative principle has been violated in reference 
to the city of Baltimore, which with a population equal to 
near one-fifth of the whole State, has a representation in 
the Legislature only equal to one-forticth. The contin- 
gency to which we allude is this. Suppose the members 
chosen in the ten small counties and m the city of Anna- 
polis, should be elected by bare majorities, favoring some 
particular policy of internal taxation for instance, and sup- 
pose that the members elected by the other nine counties 
and the city of Baltimore, should be unanimously chosen 
in reference to an opposition to that policy, what would be 
the result? Why, that less than 6500 voters would have 
chosen representatives sufficient to tax the other 43,500 just 
as they pleased. And yet no doubt the good people of Ma- 
ryland fancy that they live under a fovesuaeent where a 
majority always rules. 

By a statement in the Baltimore Republican, made on 
the 7th of October, before all the returns of the election 
held on the 4th had been received, it appeared that up to 
that time, intelligence had been received of the election of 
33 of the Clay candidates, and 11 only of the Jackson can- 
didates, being in the proportion of three to one, but that 
the aggregate of the votes was 57 more for the latter than 
for the former, thus affording a powerful illustration of the 
truth of the principle, that a Constitution is needed for the 
protection of a majority as well as for that of a minority. 


It is truly remarkable that the people who live in the in- 
terior, at a distance from the sea-ports, do not open their 
eyes to the unequal operation of the taxation system, as it 
regards them. Bad and oppressive as it is to the farmers 
and working people who live in and near the large Atlantic 
cities, it is much worse for those who live in the Western 
Country, as we shall undertake to show. 

Let us, for instance, take the article of brown sugar. In 
a late price current of New York, we find it quoted as fol- 
lows, Viz ; 


Brazil $6.75 to 88 per 100 lbs. 
Havana 7 50 to 8 do 
Muscovado 7 to & do 
New Orleans 7 to 8 do 


Now, if there wasno duty on sugar, the prices would be 
$3 per 100 less than the above, and would be quoted thus : 
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Brazil $3 75 to $5 per 100Ibs. 
Havana 450 to 5 do 
Muscovado 4 to 5 do 
New Orleans 4 to 5 do 


These latter prices, indeed, are the prices at which the 
three first named, if entitled to drawback, can be had, by 
any one who wants them for exportation; and thus it is 
clearly shown, that those are the prices at which such sugar 
can be advantageously imported, am¥at which the Ameri- 
can people could be supplied, if the pokiticians would only 
consent to let them have things cheap. ; 

The prices we have first mentioned are the wholesale 
prices, which are necessary to repay the importer, for the 
first cost of his sugar abroad, for his freight, insurance, 
commissions, porterage, storeage, the customary profit on 
his capital, aud finally the duties; and it is very certain 
that, if he has no duties to pay, he can afford to sell his 
sugar for as much less than the present prices, as the 
amount of the duty. But the consumer of sugar does not 
buy the article at first hand, and at the prices we have 
mentioned.. The importer usually sells his whole cargo to 
one or a number of wholesale grocers, who sell it out again 
by the hogshead, barrel, or box, to the retailer, charging a 
profiton the #3 per 100 Ibs. which they have to pay the 
importer for thé benefit of the custom-house, which cannot 
be estimated at less than 10 per cent. that is, 30 cents, 
Ihe retailer then, in fixing his price, charges his profit up- 
on the $3 30 advanced by him, which is probably 33 cents 
more; and so by the time the sugar reaches the house.of 
the consumer, it is burthened with a tax of $3 63 per 100 
pounds. 

The foregoing calculation, it will be observed, is intend- 
ed for the consumers who live in the sea-ports, and in their 
vicinity. When we go back into the country, we find the | 
case considerably altered. The profits of the country mer- 
chants are always greater than those of cities, owing to the 
superior value of capital in places where it is scarce, over 
places where # is abundant. We presume that in most 
places, except in the largest towns of, the Western Coun- 
try, retail profits may be estimated at 20, and in some 
places at 50 per cent. 
lower, 






According as this rate is higher or 
so must be the rate of the tax ymposed upon con- 
sumers, and as this rate must attach to the $3 30 per 100 
pounds paid in the city on account of the duty, as well as 
to the other part of the price, it follows that those who live 
at the greatest distance from cities and populous towns, 
ay a greater tax upuli every pound of sugar they COhsume, 
than others, an@ this too without enjeying any advantage to 
compensate for the loss, inasmuch as the very cause, viz: 
the scarcity of capital, which obliges them to pay double 
prices for things, prevents them from getting more than 
half price perhaps for their produce—so that it operates 
upon them like a double lever. That they should not be 
able to see this, with their usual sagacity, is owimg to one 
of the most extraordinary delusions that ever came across a 
nation. We have no doubt, that at this moment of time, 
there are millions of people in this country, who pay five 
cents a pound more for their sugar, than they would have 
to pay, if there was no tax on it, and much more-than 
their fellow citizens who live im the neighborhood of the 
sea-coast. 

In speaking of the Western Country in general terms, 
we are well aware, that steamboat navigation on the Objo 
and Mississippi rivers, has conferred upon Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and perhaps some other po- 
pulous places, in some degree, the advantages of sea-ports. 
Sugar and coffee are brought at very low freights from New 
Orleans, and as the profits of capital have been reduced by 
competition, and increased wealth, the force of our argu- 
ment will not be perceptible if appligd to them. 

We would take it as a favor, if some of our subscribers 
who live in the interior of any of the States, and who may 
have occasion to address us on other subjects, would enable 
us to throw more light upon this matter, by furnishing us 
with the retail prices of some of the articles of general 
consumption, in their immediate neighborhoods. We do 
not think that the people are aware of the burthens they 
labor under, and it is utterly impossible that they will en- 


‘dure them, after they can be made to understand the true 


state of the case. 
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